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It is the eve of that holytide in which all over Christendom a 
kindly spirit is diffused by the memory of that sacred birth which 
promised “peace and good will to all of earth.” The cares of busy 
day are over ; the noises of the strect are hushed ; the lamps of 
the city are cxtinguished, and only the stars are “holding their 
high festival in heaven.” Two beautiful children lie side by side 


upon the pillows that a fond maternal hand has smoothed. Their | 


happy day is ended; they have frolicked from day dawn like 
gladsomo birds, till wearied down with sport; they have received 
_ kinases and benedictions, they have prayed in their innocent and 
artless way, and are now peacefully slumbering. The folded 
arms and meek attitude of the little girl, her unconscious grace— 
do they not present a charming type of childhood! Bat it is 
Christmas eve ! those bright eyes cannot be sealed in a dreamless 
sinmber. If the curtained lids are closed, like the shut petals of 


a flower, the “mind’s eye” is broad awake. Gay pageantry is 
flaunting in their dreams. The artist has caught the passing vis- 
ion and fixed it on his tablet. Three figures hover by the bedside 
of the sleeping children. There is the recording spirit in whose 
weighty volume good and evil deeds are credited and debited. 
The countenance of this figure is sereneand calm. The record is 
fair, so far as the young sleepers are concerned, and there is no 
bar to the presentation of the Chrivtmas gifts. With her lap 
laden with rich offerings, her sweet face beaming with kindliness, 
her glossy tresses streaming unconfined, the benignant spirit 
presses forward. Sad and severe beside her is Chastisement—the 
Nemesis of childhood, reserved and motionless, holding the use- 
less scourge. She has no occupation here, except as a shadow to 
relieve her bright companions. It is the morning of life, with its 
bright hopes, its innocent pleasures, its harmless desires and its 
sinless dreams. Why cannot this breathing and radiant youth 


be eternal? Ah! why did Ponce de Leon fail in his endeavor to 
discover that fountain whose sparkling drops had the pewer of 
renewing youth at will! We gaze upon the picture of child- 
hood, and sigh to think that the visions of after years are darker 
and sadder—that the same faces will show lines of care and grief, 
and slumber will be an uncertain visitant to the pillow. But it is 
merry Christmas. We will not dwell upon clouds and shadow— 
we will listen only to the music and the laughter of the festival. 
If we know that our castles in the air are baseless, if we feel that 
they are as unsubstantial as the clouds that flit across the evening 
sky, still for one day we will please ourselves with building them. 
For one day of the long year we will be children again if we can, 
or at least enter into the pleasures, sports and hopes of children. 
So will we have our visions like the little dreamers in the picture. 
We never wholly outgrow our love for the pleasures that interest 


our youth, nor need we be ashamed of this turning to the past. 
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LADY ALICE BRYGES. 
AN EPISODE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


“Goon day to ye, Master Godwin!” shouted a burly yeoman 
in the crowd to another, not a whit less fond of beef and beer, 
judging from his appearance. “So the queen, may God pro- 
tect her, is on a progress !” 

“ Ay is she,” reponded the other pair of healthy lungs, “ and 
already as far as loyal Leeds; to-day she will tarry in our old 
York.” 

* And with whom ?” 

“ With whom indeed, but our good duke !” 

“IT would like well a sight at her majesty; they say she’s all 
of seven fe+t.” 

“No more seven feet than thon hast, Gaffer! I saw her 
once for myself, and she had but two, and those as dainty as 
yonder lassie’s !” 

“By the king’s gold, then, dainty enough,” was the answer, 
and at the same moment he caught the damsel, whose fect had 
been thus noticed, in his strong arms. A quick, angry cry from 
her, and a loose horse dashed rearing and plunging by, within a 
foot of the spot. 

* Thou wert angered at me, lassie,” said he, bluntly, “ but thou 


mayst let a smile come on thy bonny face, since I meant thee no 
harm.” 


“Nay, indeed, my good man!” said a womanly voice behind, 
“thou hast saved her life,” and a lady in a simple and plain 
dress laid her hand on the girl’s arm, saying: “ Hast thou no 
thanks for him, my lady ?” 

“ Who art thou, man ?” then asked the girl. 

“Naught but a Yorkshire yeoman, doing my marketing,” he 
replied, half awed by her commanding manner. 

“Come thou with me.” 

But as the man did not instantly comply, she repeated her for- 
mer words, adding : 

“I will give thee a seat whence thou mayst see this royal prog- 
ress, concerning which thou just now spoke.” 

“Ay will I then, and thank ye!” he answered, no longer 
hesitating. 

“ Alice, art thou advised ?” said the soft voice of her companion. 

“Didst thou not tell me to thank him, Norcross ?” 

“ Give him gold !” 

“I do not choose to.” 

“Thou art over wilful, Lady Alice,” was the remonstrance, and 
with a few more words they reached the square before the cathe- 
dral, where stood a coach with ducal arms upon the panels. 

“Get up behind,” said Lady Alice to the countryman, who was 
staring with round eyes at the ponderous vehicle. 

“ An uncanny thing it is,” said he; “ what callest it ?” 

“ A coach—mount !” 

With many half-smothered execrations at the wonderful curios- 
ity, he obeyed, and Lady Alice entering followed by her compan- 
ion, the coach rolled down the stony street. When they were 
fairly on the smooth turnpike— 

“Miss Norcross,” said the Lady Alice, “dost think my father 
will suffer my countenance at the presentation ?” 

“Nay, my love, he—” 

“And why not? I am quite old enongh; I was sixteen at 
Michaelmas ; Eleanor was but fifteen when my father took her to 
London !” 

“Thou art not Eleanor, thou art very contrary ; I fear me thou 
wilt offend his grace with this yeoman.” 

“ Dost thou believe in any doctrine of pre-existence ?”’ abruptly 
asked the girl after a slight pause. 

“They are too fanciful things; why ?” returned the other. 

“‘T think thou wast a raven before thou wast Norcross,” langh- 
ed Alice, with an impatient shrug. ‘‘ Thou art always portend- 
ing. I will wager my diamonds (which I have not got yet, owing 
to thine and my father’s whims), that I will be presented to the 
queen within twelve hours. What sayst thou ?” 

“I say, I will give thee ten psalms to learn this very day, thou 
art so froward.” 

“Thou hast given me the psalms for penance till I know 
them all.” 

“Then thou shalt take the Book of Numbers.” 

Immediately Lady Alice began rattling off the genealogy of 
the patriarchs. 

“Is there any of the holy book that thou dost not know?” 

“Perchance not all the Apocrypha ; Tobias and the angel may- 
hap I should slip upon,” answered Alice, looking carelessly from 
the window. 

“Thy father shall give thee some Hebrew texts !” 

“ Ay, maybe, if he is not too busy with our royal guests.” 

“Hold thy naughty peace, or I will leave thee,” then said the 
governess. 

“Thou wilt do nothing of the kind, my good Norcross, thou 
wilt kiss me on the right cheek and on the left, and when J am 
wedded thou shalt sit at my right hand, and all that I have shall 
be thine, except Surrey—thou shalt mot have him,” added she, 
with an arch look. : 

‘Methinks thou art demented, dear madcap, the queen will no 
more let thee wed Surrey than to dance with Leicester!” 

Peace being thus restored, the carriage rolled on for an hour, 
and finally paused at the door of a noble looking pile, in the high- 
ly ornamented style of the medisval period. 

“‘ What is thy name?” sai@ Lady Alice to the yeoman, when 


“John Strang, my lady,” he answered, having been initiated 
into the mystery of her rank during the drive. 

“There is my father,” resumed she, and assuming a stately 
gait, followed by Miss Norcross and Strang, she advanced to the 
duke, and told with considerable emphasis of her danger and 
preserver. 

“ And now, if it please thy grace,” concluded she, “I promis- 
ed the good man a place to see the queen; do thou, kind father, 
place him among thine archers who go to meet our lady.” 

“ Thou’rt an honest man, John Strang,” said the duke, “go 
thou and tell my steward, yonder, to array thee among my yeomen. 
Here, for thy bravery,” added he, offering him a purse. 

“Nay, I wish not his highness’s gold!” said John Strang, 
putting his hands behind him. ‘ Any clown would_have saved 
the lassie for her smiling eyes.” ™ 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the duke, fillipping his daughter’s ear, “I 
will see more of thee, my good man, my hand upon’t,” giving 
him a hearty shake of the hand. , obsolete acquaintance of 
good humor. 

The royal progress of Elizabeth was marked only by the usual 
incidents among the faithful subjects. Atan early hour the duke 
sent out a retinue of three hundred yeomen to meet the queen, 
and with lanterns hung on the extremities of their long wooden 
spears, they so lined the forest that it seemed, as Alice gazed up- 
on it from an upper window, that each tree must be in a separate 
blaze. In the distance, palace, cathedral, chapel and market were 
a dazzling illumination, and over the dark waves of the North 
Sea the young red moon hung like a tender dream. 

The queen sat in her chariot, which was too cumbrous and un- 
wieldy to be imagined, but which was, however, quite an im- 
provement on the one sent her from Holland not long before. 

“« My father meets her kneeling,” said Alice, peeping from an 
open door, “so do my mother and Nell. I wonder will they kiss 
her hand.” 

“ Sister Nell sayeth ladies should never wonder,” said a silver 
voice within. 

“Do thou be still, Moll! There is the queen! I suppose her 
hair is rouged, at any rate, her face is.” 

**O, treasonable girl! silence !”” whispered Miss Norcross. 

“There is my lady Forrest, she is much prettier than her royal 
mistress ; ‘Court the mistress and kiss the maid,’”” hummed the 
giddy girl. “ Yonder is Sir Richard Falconer. He might be 
haughtier, since he once wooed my sister Eleanor. He is a quiet 
man now, Norcross: his wife pecks him.” 

“Thou wilt never govern Surrey,” said again the silver voice. 

“That will I not! Look ye, Nurcross! O thou canst not, I 
have the only place! Here is the sweetest youth! He fingers 
his moustache as ’twere a guitar—perchance he is not sixty years ? 
Norcross ! dost remember those two great grunters looking over 
their sty at us with their stupid faces, in the town this morning ? 
I cannot tell which of them this Earl of Leicester most resembles ! 
Take thy hand off my mouth!” she said, struggling with Miss 
Norcross. ‘“O, holy Gabriel!” as she saw another. ‘“ Look 
at him! look at him! yonder—the noblest gentleman, the haugh- 
tiest bearing, the most melodious voice! Thy great dark eyes do 
not guess that thine Alice is viewing thee! Norcross! Moll! 
ye may look, J will speak to my love,” and overturning Moll at 
her beadwork, she darted out of the room by another door. 

“ Art thou mad?” cried the silver-voiced Moll, in an agonized 
tone, but her sister was out of hearing. 

Gliding quickly behind the tapestry of the hall below, she 
waited somewhat in advance of the noble group, meaning to at- 
tract the attention of the young Duke of Surrey when he passed. 
As the party were advancing, the sword hilt of my Lord of Lan- 
dry (who preceded the others, bearing candles) caught aside the 
curtain and disclosed the Lady Alice. Very quick indeed were 
the thoughts that rushed through her head. 

“T thought,” said she, ten minutes after, when relating it to 
Moll, “‘ that I should not be found so mean as hiding, so I march- 
ed boldly out and stood before them, for they were close at hand. 
My father would have shaken me roughly aside, but forbore, I 
know not why. ‘So,’ said our Lady Elizabeth, putting her hand 
on my head, ‘ this is Miss Malapert, your grace’s daughter! We 
must have her soon at court, at least when she can look at her 
queen without the aid of a curtain,’ and so passed on. There was 
my father so severe and stern, and my mother looking frighted 
and grieved, and my sister Eleanor laughing behind her fan, and 
I, standing like as one petrified, never so much as curtsied, for 
I only thought of Surrey’s great, disapproving eyes!” and then 
she burst into tears. 

“What else sawest thou?” said Miss Norcross, to distract her 
from her vexation. 

“0,” cried Alice, with a merry laugh, dashing off her tears, 
“TI saw, when the queen’s back was turned, Sir Walter Raleigh 
kissing his hand to me.” 

“ And what didst thou do, Alice ?” 

“T laughed softly, and kissed mine back, for Surrey was look- 
ing! And I heard Sir Francis Drake tell Surrey, that had he me 
at sea, his crew would mutiny, and then I saw the great Earl of 
Leicester squinting lovingly at me, and I made a mouth at him! 
What sayst thou concerning my wager, Norcross? Was I not 
presented? I am going to see if Surrey is too indignant with his 
lady-love,” and she danced off again, singing, 

“0. my love is like the red, red 
That newly springs in June!” 

The next night the following words were recorded in Lady 
Alice’s diary : “‘ Perhaps it was near upon ten atte night, whenne 
I saw tall Helen Frobisher and my sister Nelle and a host of oth- 
ers moving up ye long halls toe be presented. I rushed atte fulle 
speede into Molle, her room, where she laye in bedde, and Mis- 


tress Norcross at her prayers. ‘Molle! Molle!’ I cried, pulling 
her out of bedde, ‘Dame Margerie has just told me of a secret 
sliding panelle over ye steel] mirror in ye grande drawing room, 
where ye throne is erected, high up and smalle rounde, where is 
hung ye silver brocaded draperie, thou knowest ye spotte!’ Alle 
this time I was hurrieing clothes upon Molle, and saying ‘ thence 
we can look atte ye presentation,’ I dragged her, fearful, aghast 
yet curious, out of ye room and down ye secret passage. Mis- 
tress Norcross hadde started from herre devotions, but in vain— 
we were gone. Noe sooner were we seated in ye secret place, 
Molle shrinking back and seeing little, I leaning boldlie oute and 
seeing alle, than I caught Surrey, his eye; at first he looked 
frighted, butte thenne, seeing noe danger, smiled lovinglie 

me. Butte whosoe can look atte consequences? That joyfa 

smile worked me sorrow, for itte caught my father, his eye, and 
following ye direction of Surrey, his eye, he sawe his danghter. 
Forgettfullie he exclaimed aloude, and I, idiot that I am! in en- 
deavoring toe draw back, caught my foot in a projecting beam of 
ye carving, and alas! alas! with a loude scream from Molle and 
a louder one from myself, felle intoe ye midst of ye assemblie. I 
knew noe more till I awoke in my chambere and founde Molle 
hanging, weeping, over my bedde, with her golden curls alle 
loosed, and Mistress Norcross atte ye door, receiving instractions 
from my father. Ye next morning betimes I was summoned toe 
ye royal presence. There stoode my father, as gloomie as night, 
and ye Duke of Surrey, who looked atte me soc wonderinglic, 
that I needs must laugh; atte which ye queen stamped herre 
foote (which is not soe smalle as mine, though -John Strang said 
itte), and cried, ‘ Hark ye! scapegrace! thy father has spared ye 
rod and spoiled ye childe; nowe we will e’en essaye our royal 
hand. Put what thou hast, together, Ladie Alice Bryges ! and 

prepare thyself toe attende our person!’ (Be she ever soe much 

a queen, yette she is noe ladie.) But I curtseyed submissivelie, 

and Norcross sayes, if I wish toe have any peace of my life, I 

hadde best toe winne herre love. To-morrow I leave deare olde 

Yorke, I, a duke, his daughter, to be waiting maid! Ye hassie!” 

The progress continued round through the northern counties, 
among the mountains of Westmoreland, down Lancaster and oth- 
er shires, until it reached Leicester, where Robert Dudley did not 
fail to show the queen all attentions that wealth and perfidy could 
obtain—through Coventry, with its legend of Godiva, through 
orthodox. Oxford, and thus till it “saw in heaven the light of 
London flaming like a dreary dawn.” But ere the Lady Alice 
had left her father’s house, she begged him humbly and prayer- 
fully, from her loving heart, for forgiveness. And so the duke 
requested a situation for an honest retainer of his, as one of the 
Tower Guards. 

“Since I take the child from thy grace, ’twill be but fair to 
take the man,” was the royal assent, and the duke recommend- 
ing the new guard, John Strang, to be his daughter’s friend should 
she ever need him, bade them both farewell. 

It was the morning of a sunny day in fall, and al) the courtiers 
were assembling in the drawing-rooms of Windsor castle, for the 
great players from London were to represent a masque before her 
majesty. 

“ Attire thyself, girl!” said the queen to Lady Alice. “ Attire 
thyself bravely! for I shall have one man below to-day, worth all 
the trumpery in my kingdom!” 

“ He will scarcely see me when thy majesty is present,” was 
the quiet answer. 

“ Be that as it may,” replied the royal personage, well pleased, 
“ Will Shakspeare sees everything—do my bidding, child !” 

In a few moments the Lady Alice stood again before the queen ; 
her tall and slender form wrapped in a green Genoa velvet, whose 
flowing skirt and train were heavily embroidered to the knees 
with costly Indian pearls. 

“It is the brave green dress my mother wore,” said she to 
Dame Margery, her maid, “ but the jewels make it look like the 
great altar in our cathedral at home.” , 

Her bare, white arms with their broad bracelets of gold looked 
whiter and more delicate than sculpture, and round her dark, 
braided hair lay a narrow golden band. The color came and went 
in her cheeks, her great gray eyes burned brilliantly, and her rich 
lips parted in a glowing smile, as she looked, well satisfied at 
herself, in the mirror, before she sought the queen. The queen 
looked at the beautiful girl, so gorgeously arrayed, for a moment, 
while she drew near, turning at the same time with a loud, coarse 
laugh to the other maidens, then suddenly lifting her arm, she 
brought down the whole weight of her hand, with Xantippean 
force, upon Lady Alice’s cars. The blow threw her upon her 
knees, but starting up, the blood tingling in her face and making 
her eyes sparkle : 

“Ah, madam !” said she, “ you took me unawares; had you but 
signified your royal wish, I would have requested my Lord of 
Leicester’s boxing gloves for your majesty’s use !” 

The meek tone of mockery was not unobserved by the queen. 

“ Well, wench !” said she, “thou hast good spirit! Go now, 
and dismiss thyself from so gaudy robes, and when thou wearest 
a finer dress than thy queen, look to thine ears again |” 

As Lady Alice threaded the passages once more, her indigna- 
tion only rendering her splendor more striking, the Duke of 
Surrey confronted her. 

* Art thou queen ?” asked he, kneeling laughingly to her. 

“If I am, the queen has had a whipping,” she answered. 

“Shall we never have an end to this tyranny, Alice?” he 
questioned, in a low tone. 

“If Leicester would marry or Cecil poison her,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“ Thou knowest I have friends and great wealth in France and 
at that court, my love,” continued he, “ there we should be safe, 


she had alighted. 
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end in the sunny south the Mediteranean skirts a white-walled 
villa, clothed with vineyards and olive gardens, and having all 
comforts that make it a paradise almost worthy thee; will not 
that be a happy shelter? Hast thou no thought about it ?”’ noticing 
her silence. 

“ We had best be quiet, Surrey,” she said, at length, “ there 
are great gaps in time, who knows what obstacles may slide down 
them.” 

“One thing is clear,” urged the lover, “she will never give 
her permission—” 

“ Hark! the queen rings for me!” and light-footed as a hare, 
she sought her dressing-room. Not five minutes after she again 
\ my before the queen, clad all in white, with not an ornament 


“ Your majesty’s dutiful girl again,” she said smilingly, taking 
a corner of the queen’s train. 

“ What think ye of my poet, my player, my musician ?”’ said 
the queen, an hour or two later, as she sat with a number of her 
maidens alone upon her beautiful gallery, overlooking the broad 
Windsor lands. “Alice, arrange my diadem!” As Alice stood 
behind the queen’s chair, dropping one curl and looping another 
under the crown, the maids of honor were gaily praising the 
person in question. 

“« Was there ever such a touch upon the spinnet ?”’ said one. 

“ He is the most proper man in the kingdom,” chimed another. 

“Has he not a brow for a high chancellor, your majesty?” 
asked a third. 

“Nay, girl, no statesman,” responded the queen; “ he may 
make songs and dream of Midsummer Nights, as we saw an hour 
agone, but Cecil knows my laws. What sayst thou, Alice, hast 
ever seen a better man ?” 

“ Never, your majesty, but one.” 

“ And who may that be, that man before Will Shakspeare ?” 

“ Nay, your majesty—” 

“ Hast thou any privacy from thy mistress? Answer me! now 
ye four, would any of ye wish to wed—have any of ye a lover t” 

The blushing nays seemed to please the queen, bat she tarned 
to Alice, who had not spoken. 

“ Ay, your majesty,” was the fearless reply from that quarter. 

“And who is itt Muke thy queen thy confidant; trust our 
royal ear!” 

Thus urged, Alice bent over the queen from her station by her 
chair. 

“Tt is Surrey,” whispered she, and kneeling before the petty 
tyrent, she added, “we only wait thy royal approbation.” 

“Qn my word, thou’rt a bold hussy!” laughed Elizabeth, 
pinching her chin, “we will look further into the affair.” 

Why that night a boat with Surrey, fettered a prisoner, within, 
rowed down the Thames to the London Tower, let those surmise, 
who best know the dictates of wounded vanity and angry jeal- 
ousy upon the spiteful temperament of Elizabeth, who, unhappy 
herself would suffer no one about her to be otherwise. 

“Didst see,” said Kate Gordon, one of the maidens of the morn- 
ing’s conversation, to Alice, the next day, “didst see, by the 

* moonlight last night, yon boat in the middle of the tide. There 
lay Surrey # state prisoner, whose only crime is love of thee, 
Lady Alice.’’ 

With angry vehemence Alice sought the queen. Useless were 
her entreaties—hér expostulations. 

“Pretty fool!” replied the sovereign, “Surrey is a traitor. 
All love cools. Wait. Wringing of hands is of no avail!” 

“Thou art a woman,” said Alice, slowly. “ Thou art of like 
feelings with me. Thou shalt one day suffer more than I.” 

And she left the room. But in the halls of Windsor that even- 
ing, there was not a merrier laugh nor a gayer song than that of 
Lady Alice Bryges. The queen stared at her in astonishment. 
“Thou wilt not laugh long!” thought she. But Alice had 
seen two plays enacted that day, and was herself the heroine of 
a third. 

“Dame Margery,” said Lady Alice, a few hours later in the 
night, “go thou and send Kate Gordon hither!” 

With compassionate alacrity the dame departed and returned 
in a moment with the young lady mentioned before. 

“Kate! Katel” said Alice, “now tell me, as thou didst 
promise.” 

Kate sat down on a low stool. “ Poor child,” said she, “I can 
only tell thee little. Thou knowest this proud Cecil has a son who 
sought thy hand ?” 

“ Ay, a shrewd villain.” 

“Tt is he who is at work,” resumed Kate. 
Surrey and wed thee, as certainly as death !” 

“He cannot,” said Alice, playing carelessly with a small 
dagger. 

“ Walsingham,” continued the other, “ who is over ready with 
plots, as the Stuarts can testify, befriends him here, and between 
themselves and Leicester, who will connive at any wickedness, 
they have made for our willing queen an imaginary plot, in which 
Surrey is master-devil for her destraction, and the day after to- 
morrow he is to be executed. My brother told me it. Thou 
knowest how in the Netherlands Surrey saved his life at the risk 
of his own head? Force can effect little ; petitions cannot move 
the old wretch ; but I am brave, Alice, I will stand by thee!” 

“ Cecil is rich,” murmured Alice, thoughtfully, “ only in gold. 
I have love and courage. We will save him. Listen!” she con- 
tinued in a louder tone. “Do thou and Lady Helen Frobisher 
await me at about a rod from the Tower, to-morrow afternoon, 

I have a friend within, a guard, Helen, as thou dost know, a 
mountaineer, as tall and well built, perhaps, as Surrey, with heavy 
brows like his. Thou shalt come first to see me in the Tower; 
afterwards she. The governor shall think I am Surrey’s wife. 


“ He will despatch 


There shall be no danger happen to any. Do thou tell Lady 
Helen, and let her bring a second suit of apparel. She will not 
fail, do not thou. And now good night, I must to the Tower.” 

An hour afterwards and Lady Alice was set down at a short 
distance from the Tower. It was the break of day as Alice 
touched one of the guards upon the arm. 

“ John Strang,” said she, “ wilt thou suffer the affianced wife 
of your new prisoner to see him *” 

“That would I indeed, my sweet lady,” was the hearty an- 
swer, “and all the more for the great sorrow that is on thy face. 
But there are others further on. Yet will I bring thee to the gov- 
ernor, and do thou complain of me that I would not suffer thee 
to pass, and he will, perchance, put me nearer to the prison of his 
honor, thy husband, that will be.” 

“ Thou art a faithful friend, John, and ready at strategy. Now 
bring me to him.” 

As they passed several of the guard, Lady Alice gave them 
each a sovereign, saying to John, loud enough for them to hear : 

“We can afford to drink the queen’s health to-day, goodman, 
since we have such fine news concerning the duke.” 

“ Here, your excellency,” said Strang, in a gruff voice, throw- 
ing open the door of the lord-keeper’s audience chamber, “is a 
woman who demands to see her husband, the Surrey, brought 
here a day agone.” 

A more stormy than satisfactory interview followed, for all the 
supposed wife of Surrey could obtain was permission to visit her 
husband a moment now, and again that night, previous to his ex- 
ecution the next morning, together with his cousins Kate Gordon 
and Helen Frobisher, who might bid him a hasty farewell. The 
lord-keeper bowed her out with ceremonious politeness, and closed 
the door. That morning John Strang was appointed guard over 
the inner stairway, by the prisoner’s apartment. 

After Alice had left her lover, though her heart was bitter with- 
in her, she assumed a gay smile, and as she went lightly by the 
guards, told them to give herjoy. * * * At about three of 
a London afternoon, which was approaching dusk, her two friends 
stationed themselves at a convenient distance from the tower, and 
Dame Margery a little further on, waited with a hack. 

“ Kate,” said Alice, giving her the passes which were to admit 
them, “thou hast the hood under thy riding-hood which Lady 
Helen is to wear when she shall have given her own to Surrey ?” 

“ Ay, my love,” said Kate, with smiling confidence. 

“Now do thou,” said their anxious instructress, “in twenty 
minutes be at the foot of the steps (for only one at a time is al- 
lowed to enter), with all the clothes which Helen is to array herself 
in when she shall have given to Surrey her cloak and hood. And 
Helen, when thou comest five minutes after, have thy handker- 
chief at thy face, and be inconsolable as thou art parting from thy 
cousin. We will outwit them yet!” 

With a quick step Alice went up the stairway, and showing her 
passes, was admitted. She passed John Strang last, with a smile, 
and the body-servant waiting in the room without, opened the 
door. Surrey turned and met the smiling face of Alice, dimp- 
ling with her joy into a happy laugh. In an instant she was m 
his arms. 

“ Tt cannot fail,” said she, “in an hour thou wilt be free !’”’ 

“ Dear child,” he answered, “I hesitate to risk thy precious 
life for such a reason.” 

But with a world of subtle rhetoric the alarmed girl convinced 
him that she incurred not the least danger. 

“ Why didst thou not escape last night in the boat .below thy 
window there? I myself paid all my diamonds for a bribe,” 
said she. 

“T did tell thee once before,” he answered, “ but thou wert too 
busy with thy plan this morning, to heed it. There was one in 
the next ward, who for eighteen years had not breathed free air ; 
he begged bitterly, for his wife was dying in Kent. I thought of 
thee, my love, and he went in my stead.” 

“It was thy noble self,”’ she said, ‘ but now, thou too shalt be 
free 

“My dear love, who art hazarding so much,” continued the 
duke, “ didst bring the license I spoke of this morning ?” 

“ Ay,” said she in a low tone, and blushing. 

“It is but a gloomy bridal, Alice, but we cannot wait after my 
escape for any ceremony on the English shore, and perhaps not 
elsewhere.” 

Saying which Surrey summoned the servant and sent him for 
the chaplain. In a few moments the chaplain, gowned and 
with rubrical book in hand, together with John Strang and the 
body-servant, was present. After examining the license, the 
priest performed the simple ceremony of the Episcopal church, 
and saluted the quondam Lady Alice Bryges as Duchess of Sur- 
rey. The duke took along diamond chain from his neck and 
handed it to the chaplain, saying, “Thou shalt not one day be 
forgotten.” Alice gave a ring from her finger to each of the wit- 
nesses, and they were again alone. 

“It is growing late, now remember my instructions,”’ said she, 
putting thick white paint over his beard and slightly rouging his 
cheeks. “Iam going for Kate ; seeing so many women come up 
the guard will never notice if one more goes out, especially as I 
shall call for Dame Margery at the head of the steps and address 
Lady Helen as Dame Margery, when she goes out, they are 
equally tall,” and out of the room, through the ante-chamber and 
down the stairs, went the new duchess, meeting Kate at the foot 
of the steps. They went slowly up talking, in a low tone, of the 
marriage, and when they came to the inner stairs— 

“ Go thou up, dear Kate,” said Alice, “ while I call Dame Mar- 
gery,” and she went down to the gate again, crying, “Dame 
Margery! Dame Margery!” and turning back again, “I cannot 
see what keepeth her!’ she said. 


In a few moments she again came out with Lady Kate, meeting 
Lady Helen at the top of the stairs, who was weeping apparently, 
behind her handkerchief. 

“ Ah, my sweet Lady Kate,” cried Alice, “if thou seest Dame 
Margery, send her to me, I pray thee, for the love of God! I 
must be dressed to see the queen to-night, or I shall go distract- 
ed,” and Lady Kate went down alone, while Alice went in with 
Helen. 

By this time it was growing dusk, and the ante-chamber was 
quite dark. The danger was thickening. Helen took off her 
cloak and hood, which Surrey as hastily put on, thrusting his 
feet into slippers, while Helen put on those articles which Kate 
had brought, and which were rather common in appearance. 

“Dear dame Margery,” said Alice to Helen, as they issued 
from the prisoner’s apartment together, “‘ go to my dressing-room 
in the palace and bring me my laces and pearls. I would stay 
with my husband while I may, but I must be attired quickly to 
see the queen, who has appointed me an audience to-night for this 
sad matter,” and thus she went down with Helen as Dame Mar- 
gery, and saying to her finally that Lady Helen would be at the 
palace anon. Alice went gently back again. 

“« Art thou ready ?”’ she whispered to her husband, as she went 
in—her face was haggard and pale, except where a small hectic 
burned like fire. ““No! no! do not mind me!” she added, seeing 
him start at her appearance. “I am fearful lest they light the 
candles without and we be detected. Keep thy handkerchief at 
thy face, thus,’”’ and she opened the door. , 

“ Do not weep so, my dear Lady Helen!” she said aloud, ta- 
king his arm. “ Have I not more cause? Besides, bethink thee, 
dear, the queen may succor us yet!” 

Thus they reached the last steps, when the lord high keeper 
came up and passed them with a scrutinizing gaze. Alice saluted 
him gravely, saying : 

“Friend Helen, await me in the palace !” and she ran quickly 
back. 

The lord high keeper was talking in the ante-chamber, which 
was now a glare of light, with John Strang, as she entered. In 
a moment after he tapped at the door. 

“T pray thee, my kind lord,” said Alice, opening it, “ to suffer 
me these few last moments alone with my husband.” 

The lord keeper could only assent. After this she continued 
pacing up and down the prison, with long steps in her husband’s 
boots, talking in a low tone, now hoarsely and now in her own 
voice, till the lord keeper departed. Shortly after, she dotfed the 
boots, donned her cloak and hood, and saying to the empty room, 
‘I will be with thee, Surrey, at an early hour,” she closed the 
door, tirst pulling the string through the latch, so that it could be 
opened only on the inside, shutting it violently that she might be 
sure, and telling the servant that her husband did not wish either 
candles or attendance that night, as he would be engaged in pray- 
er till a late hour, she quickly escaped from the malignant infiu- 
ence of the Tower. Dame Margery had received the duke in the 
hack, and before six hours he was on the road to Dover, in the 
retinue gf the Venetian ambassador, who went to meet his broth- 
er. Not long after, the courageous Alice and her ducal husband 
ina servant’s disguise, stood together on the deck of a little 
schooner, skimming under full sail to Calais. 

“A fine voyage,” said the tarry skipper, as they reached the 
quay, slapping the unknown duke familiarly on the shoulder. ‘“‘ Had 
we been flying for our lives, my hearty, we could not have sailed 
quicker.” 

Years after, when the lively Duchess Alice shone in her beauty 
the most brilliant ornament of the French court, lived in a most 
delicious atmosphere of love amid her olive gardens in southern 
France, luxuriated in the eternal springtime of Rome, or revelled 
free as Nature herself, beside the blue waves that reflect the burn- 
ing guardian of Naples, the remembrance of her former trouble 
and distress only enhanced the pure pleasure of all her happy 
life. And although at first, the angry and frustrated malignity of 
Elizabeth would have known no bounds in wreaking itself through 
sentences upon the Duchess of Surrey, and upon both her hus- 
band’s and her father’s families, yet finally the noble services of 
her loyal father in the foreign wars, together with a Jesuitical 
conspiracy against the English throne, discovered and revealed 
by her husband, and the effect of time and reflection upon the 
better sense of the strong-minded queen herself—all operated in 
producing a revulsion of feeling in their favor, and the joyful 
families were once more instated with grandeur and reconciliation 
beside the throne. And wandering through the happy woods of 
Surrey on summer afternoons, as 

‘* In crystal vapor everywhere 

Blue isles of heaven laughed between, 

And, far in forests deeps unseen, 

The topmost linden gathered green 

From draughts of balmy air,” 

when they came upon an open space, might have crossed them- 
selves before Alice reclining in a fuller beauty upon the tender 
moss, as if at sight of the maid mother; and have gazed wonder- 
ingly at the picture further on, which a dark forester, answering 
to the name of Strang, made, as, with his tame, brown hares, he 
drew merry gambols from the rosy blossom of a brace of sum- 
mers, while Surrey, with one arm round the neck of a noble steed, 
surveyed his treasures. And in the distance, the wanderer’s eyes 
would have fallen upon the slender female figures sitting in the 
open window of an antique house, though the melody that filled 
the wood came only from the one with golden hair; and there 
might have been stamped upon his memory forever this quiet pic- 
ture of an English home, where, with the sinking sun and sloping 
shadows, 


“Gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep, all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 


| 
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THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 

Heide! is one of the most interesting places which the 
traveller in the Rhine region visits. It is situated on the river 
Neckar, not far from the “wide and winding Rhine.” Our en- 
graving conveys a correct idea of this picturesque locality. From 
the woods the left rise the stern ramparts, towers and tur- 
rets of the old castle. In the middle distance we look down upon 
the town, and have a glimpse of the arches of the bridge, while a 
broad valley, through which the river flows, extends to the line 
of hills that close the horizon. The ruined castle, which is a sort 
of fortified palace, was anciently the residence of the electors pal 
atine. It has suffered both from the ravages of time and the vio- 
lence of man. Three times it has suffered from fire, while 
no fewer than ten garrisons have endured within it all the horrors 


CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 


of war. In 1718 it was rebuilt and refitted in a:style eommensu- 
rate with its historical glory, but in less than half a century later, 
it was aneede f ightning, set on fire, and all but its massive 
walls destroyed. The rafters of the vast roof were consumed, 
and the interior has been exposed to the weather for more than a 
hundred years. The fortress part of the castle is —— to 
have been built by the electors palatine, Rupert and Rudolph. 
In 1607 the electors built a large addition to the existing castle, 
and adorned it with statues and other decorations. In the year 
1656 Otho Henry made other additions, and the elector Freder- 
ick V. also made additions on the reception of his spouse, the 
Princess Elizabeth, oy eed of James r of England. In the 
vaults of the castle the famous tun of Heidelberg is still pre- 
served, and is always sought after by strangers. It is a huge ves- 
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: es were celebrated. The 
eity contains but few public buildings. One of them is the cathe- 
dral, a Moorish building, restored in 1770. The ancient 
church of the martyrs, built on the spot where Alphonso I. 
mounted the wall in the assault which wrested it from the Moors, 
possesses great interest. The aqueduct of Aguas Livres, which 
supplies the fountains and the wants of the inhabitants, is a great 
work. Where it crosses the deep valley of the Alcantara it is 
carried over thirty-five noble marble arches for the distance of 
2400 feet. ‘The San Carlos opera-house is a fine building, and 
the performances are well attended, though a of all classes 

refer the bull fights to overtures, and taureadors to prima donnas. 

here are several educational institutions. The public library 
contains 150,000 printed volumes, besides manuscripts. The 
harbor is beautiful and strongly fortified. 
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selves in its . Toledo is the see of an archbishop, who is 
the primate of the kingdom. His revenues were formerly very 
great, at the general impoverishment of Spain has reduced the 
‘ortunes 


her prelates. The cathedral is the largest in Spain, 
and is rich and strikingly built, but abounds in many architec- 
tural incongruities. 
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THE BRIDGE OF TOLEDO. 


EDINBURG. 
Edinburg, or “auld Reekie,” as the Scotch nickname it, is the 


metropolis of nd, and was a place of some renown as far 
back as 854. Itfsamile and a half from the Frith of Forth. 
The engraving i well the wild and picturesque conforma- 
tion of the site. From a bold, craggy height, the castle frowns 


| upon the busy town below, while the eminence known as “ Ar- 


thur’s Seat” towers up against the sky. The castle is of great 
strength and antiquity, having been built, probably, by King Ed- 
win. In 1437 it became a residence. Itis more noted, how- 
ever, as a seat of learning, its university being world-renowned, 
and having sent forth many accomplished scholars to do it honor. 


CITY OF EDINBURG, SCUTLAND. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).] 


THE FOUNDLING OF ROSENBURG. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Tue old man Time is, in good sooth, a mighty magician ; he 
waves his all-potent wand of centuries, and there is a change; 
ancient usages pass away, castles crumble, and cities leap into 
life; monuments fall, and the memory of their founders perishes ; 
tyrants die, and even the blood of royalty grows thin, sickly, and 
finally mingles with the plebeian current, ceases to boast its long 
and noble descent, and forgets its olden pride as it sinks into its 
feeble dotage. 

Much of the scenery upon the banks of the Rhine naturally 
tends to produce reflections of this kind. Vestiges of feudal 
pride, pomp, folly and warfare greet the observant eye at every 
point ; and between Bingen and Bonn, this is particularly the case. 
The long succession of hills, that rise to the altitude of seven or 
eight hundred feet, on either side, are rendered intensely interest- 
ing to the historic traveller, by the numberless ruins that still look 
with mournfal grandeur from their sides and summits, discours- 
ing, in language not to be misapprehended, of another period, 
when “might” was too prone to make “ right,” and the common 
bond of fraternity was little understood and less cared for. 

The observer sees not the vineyards that are actually before 
him, takes no notice of the teeming vintage; but gazing dreamily 
upon some blackening battlement, tottering tower, or ivy-grown 
wall, wanders back to the days of wine and wassail, tourneys and 
troubadors, feuds and forays, despotism and servile vassalage. 

He forgets not woman, but evokes her from the grave of the 
past, brings her forth, gifted and glorious, beautiful and graceful, 
proud yet captivating. 

The romantic traveller may perhaps lose sight of the ruder 
phases, the more savage aspects of that olden time, and regret, 
for the moment, that the feudal system has passed away—to live 
only in history and imagination. Even at this day, feudalism is 
a word fraught with attractive yet wild associations, indissolubly 
connected with splendid pageants, noble knights, barbed steeds, 
seductive minstrelsy, and last, not least, blushing dames and dam- 
sels fair. 

But let us cease to amuse ourselves with fancies only ; let us go 
back a couple of centuries, and learn something of the history of 
yonder ruin, whose towers still battle bravely with Time—the old 
man ruthless. Of course, kind reader, we will not vouch for the 
complete anthenticity of the tale which we propose to relate ; but 
shall tell it just as tradition has told it for a long series of years, 
and very much as the humble vine-dressers of that region some- 
times relate it to the curious traveller. 

In 1600, Frey Herr Grafenstein kept his castle with true baron- 
ial state, or at least he did until his extravagance and improvi- 
dence had nearly drained his coffers. He had a numerous retinue, 
could muster a strong body of knights, men-at-arms, dependents 
and vassals, in times of need. He quarrelled with the neighbor- 
ing nobles, had bloody feuds when sated of idleness and tired of 
peace, hunted, held jousts and tourneys, and in short, carried out 
the genuine spirit of the times. 

We regret that it is not in our power to add that the baron was 
possessed of those moral attributes that lend a pleasing charm to 
the human character, and especially grace and dignify those hold- 
ing stations of power. 

Grafenstein loved himself, his pale and submissive wife, and 
his only son Conrad; but self-love was the strongest of all. It 
may be said by some ascetic philosopher, that self-love is the pro- 
pelling sentiment of the mind, the spring of all action, the origin 
of all effort ; and, to a certain extent, we are quite ready to grant 
this ; but we are assured that there are numerous, if not number- 
less, exceptions to this general fact; for are there not noble in- 
stances on record of parents sacrificing themselves for their chil- 
dren, children for parents, wives for husbands and vice versa. Cer- 
tainly the affirmative is proved jn history, as well as in every-day 
life, and requires no labored argumentation. 

The lawful lord of Grafenstein and its dependencies was ner- 
vously anxious to continue the succession unsullied in glory and 
undiminished in worldly wealth. When his son was born, he be- 
lieved that complacent Heaven had rightly and justly interpreted 
his wishes, and was entering with kindly zeal into his somewhat 
lofty schemes for the honor and aggrandizement of his house. A 
short distance from Grafenstein, separated only by a wide and deep 
valley, was the fief of Rosenburg, held (in tenure) by Herr Von 
Rosenburg on the usual conditions of military service, when his 
feudal lord should have occasion for the same. 

It must be remembered by the reader that the prefix Herr von 
is employed to indicate the first pure blood above plebcianism, 
corresponding in all essential respects with the French de. Hence 
it will be perceived that Rosenburg was of the lowest order of pure 
nobility. His father and grandfather had successively held the 
fief of Roseuburg, peaceably, with much outward state and in. 
ward comfort. Happily for the quiet and prosperity of Herr von 
Rosenburg, the estate was not a dependency of Grafenstein, but 
of Graf (Count) Rolendsek, a less exacting and better man. 

About one year after the baron had been blessed with a son, a 
singular incident occurred at the neighboring castle. Very early 
one morning the old porter was aroused from his heavy slumbers 
by a shrill blast from a horn. This being a summons calculated 
to disturb his repose and rouse him to action, was not wholly 
agreeable to his feelings ; and it was not without some grumbling 
that he went to the gate. 

“ What! ho! who’s without ?” cried Karl, gruffly; but there 
was no response ; the porter’s voice died away unnoted, save by 
a few imperfect echoes. He hailed again, with no better success ; 


and being considerably surprised that he received no answer, cau- 
tiously unlocked the massive gate, to discover, if possible, who 
had had the temerity to play him such a trick. Neither horse nor 
rider was to be seen; but a curiously contrived basket of wicker 
work, strangely filled, apparently, with various fabrics of cloth, 
sat in the arched way directly before him. Pinned to this pack- 
age of linen, flannels, etc., was a slip of paper, on which was writ- 
ten, in bold and legible characters, “‘ Herr von Rosenburg.” 

Karl stared on this mysterious presentation for some minutes, 
without venturing to come to any particular conclusion in relation 
to the signification of the same. * He lifted the wicker basket 
cautiously, took it into the court, closed and locked the gate, and 
then carried it to the great hall of the castle, to commit it to the 
care of a servant, with instructions to convey it to Rosenburg as 
soon as he should leave his bed. 

Karl, contrary to his usual loquacious habits, held his peace and 
made no comments concerning the singularity of the gift. Hav- 
ing placed it in what he considered a safe place, and given the 
necessary directions, he stared at it again, shook his nead with a 
puzzled expression, and was turning away, when—when there was 
a movement in the basket, accompanied by sounds too familiar to 
be mistaken. 

We need dwell no longer upon this part of our story, for you 
may be assured that the denouement rapidly followed. The sub- 
ject of this mystery was a female infant, attended with all the 
helplessness, prettiness and interest which invariably attach to 
a babe making its advent among strangers, under circumstances 
so peculiar. A brief note, accompanying the gift, informed Herr 
von Rosenburg and his lady that the child’s name was “ Edla,” 
and that they would suffer no loss by caring for her in a Christian 
manner. Nothing was said respecting her birth, There was no 
keepsake or memento, save a chain of unique workmanship, with 
a small seal attached. 

Having as yet no heir, neither Rosenburg nor his wife was 
averse to keeping the child ; so in process of time Edla grew to 
be a beautiful girl, much beloved and petted by her kind benefac- 
tors, who had supplied the place of parents. At the age of fifteen 
she was gifted with beauty so rare that it was the subject of re- 
mark to all who had the pleasure of beholding her. Her person- 
al appearance we will not attempt to describe particularly ; suffice 
it that her form was gracefully proportioned, her features lovely, 
her deportment becoming. Added to a charming face and figure, 
were an amiable disposition, a silvery voice, and a soft yet 
merry laugh. 

If the foundling of Rosenbug was fair and modest, Conrad of 
Grafenstein was handsome and hrave. 

The two castles, we have already remarked, were separated only 
by a deep and wide valley ; but which was neither deep enough or 
wide enough to prevent the parties mentioned from forming a mu- 
tual attachment, with all the coyness deemed befitting one side, 
and all the delicate yet ardent warmth that could be expected on 
the other. The friendship that had subsisted between them, and 
strangely ripened into love, was of gradual and imperceptible 
growth, and therefore more real and permanent. 

During the time this reciprocal predilection was being matured, 
Frey Herr Grafenstein remained profoundly ignorant of what was 
going forward ; and indeed the possibility that his son might place 
his affections upon the adopted daughter of Herr von Rosenburg, 
had never occurred to him. Did not Conrad know his views in 
relation to matters of that kind? Was he not fully aware that he 
intended for him a splendid alliance with one of the richest and 
most powerful families in the land? Most assuredly, for the sub- 
ject had been fully discussed in his presence. 

The baron, like many other persons of rank and wealth, sup- 
posed that his wishes, when once expressed, were to be thereafter 
invested with all the power and sanctity of absolute law. Having 
commanded with the authoritativeness of a despot, and been 
obeyed so long and so scrupulously by his dependents, he flattered 
himself that the prerogative of exacting obedience would always 
be his; but he was yet to learn that there were impulses in the 
human breast that would not yield to his mere dictum. 

At length it was told him by one of his retainers that his son 
loved the foundling of Rosenburg. He heard the announcement 
with complete incredulity. He averred that Conrad was acquaint- 
ed with his views and intentions, and was not so rebellious and 
unfilial as to disregard his wishes. The retainer then proceeded 
to inform the baron how he might satisfy himself in regard to the 
truth of what he had affirmed. He directed Grafenstein to repair 
to a certain place near the castle of Rosenburg, at a certain hour, 
when he would probably have ocular proof of what he had 
stated. 

The retainer was incited to make this disclosure by a dissolute 
knight by the name of Ludwig Steltzer, who, having seen Edla 
on several occasions, was greatly enamored of her beauty. 

The baron had just faith enough in the tale to be at the spot in- 
dicated at the specified time. It was the pleasant twilight hour, 
when night and day seem to meet and salute each other in a calm 
and friendly manner without reference to shades of difference in 
complexions. Lovers are always charmed with this amicable and 
mellow mixture of light and darkness; it possesses a witching 
magnetism to stimulate the affections and impart to the smitten 
ones a dreamy kind of happiness, a gentle courage, and withal a 
delightful foretaste of—of a future purely imaginative; for the 
prophetic pictures limned by the hand of youthful passion have no 
realization in the sober, practical realities of every-day existence ; 
and if based at all on the foundations of truth, must have their em- 
bodiment on the wide canvass of the other life. The fact cannot 
be concealed that lovers are wont to be transcendental in their no- 
tions, leaping, at one easy effort, all the cold conventionalities and 
dry details of life, as they are pleased to consider everything that 


does not minister directly to their absorbing passion, and enter 
with spirit into the little moonshiny world which they have form- 
ed—just large enough exactly for two “ kindred souls ” to dwell 
in. Love, thou mighty conqueror, we charge thee with ‘sel- 
fishness ! 

Forgive us, reader, we digress. The spot where Edla and Con- 
rad met was a fit outward illustration and delineation of their own 
minds—a place shaded by umbrageous trees, with winding little 
paths margined with flowers, arbors overgrown with shrubbery, 
the whole breathing the very soul of dreamy pocsy. 

The baron thad time enough to conceal himself in the abun- 
dant shrubbery, where he could witness the confidential deport- 
ment of the lovers, and hear portions of their conversation. The 
parties, at first, appeared somewhat constrained and at a loss for 
a subject of conversation ; at length a casual remark relative to 
some trifling incident of their early years put them more at ease, 
and Conrad began to summon resolution to make known the dear- 
est sentiment of his heart. 

“ Onr intercourse,” he went on to say, “has been so familiar, 
unrestricted, and so necessary to my happiness, that when a day 
passes in which I have not seen you, I feel sad, discontented with 
myself and those around me. The pleasing friendship which be- 
gan when we were but children, I cordially hope may never be in- 
terrupted.” 

Conrad paused, as if expecting reply, but Edla remained silent. 

“‘T have thought,” he resumed, “that I ought to give my friend- 
ship for you a more expressive name.” 

“TI scarcely know what that might be,” returned Edla, play- 
fully. 

“ My friendship, I have discovered, has ripened into the ten- 
derest of all sentiments that the mind is capable of cherishing.” 

For the first time the maiden comprehended the true state of 
her own and Conrad’s feelings. With a startled and earnest voice 
she begged Conrad to desist, for every word was more painful 
than a reproach. 

“ Alas! then I have deceived myself. I had flattered my too 
credulous nature that my attachment was not wholly unrequited !” 
exclaimed Conrad. 

“No more, no more, I entreat! Have you forgotten who I 
am? Am I not called the foundling of Rosenburg?”’ rejoined 
Fraulein Edla, striving to repress her emotions. 

“ And what matters it to me that you are called the foundling 
of Rosenburg? Think you my heart stops to ask if the object of 
its adoration is of noble origin, or gifted with the gands and tin- 
sel finery of wealth? No; my soul scorns the thought; it tram- 
ples with disdain upon the cold, calculating spirit of mere worldly 
wisdom that would fain barter affection for gold, truth for false- 
hood, honor for empty sonnd.” 

“Hush!” said Edla, laying her hand upon his arm and speak- 
ing with emphasis. “Reflect; you are the only son of the high 
and noble baron of Grafenstein, and he had rather witness your 
death than your espousal with a nameless and dowerless maiden.” 

Conrad pressed his glowing temples with his hands, and felt, to 
some extent, the cogency of her reasoning. 

“Tt is I only who have been to blame ; may our lady of grace 
forgive me!” resumed Edla. “I have acted imprudently, and 
without forethought. For the sake of enjoying your society, I 
have lost sight of the peril attending such a gratification. I ought 
not to have presumed to associate with one so much above me in 
position and expectation. Conrad, we must meet no more! Go 
and forget this passing friendship.” 

“ Does not your better, gentler nature utter a pleading word for 
me ?” asked Conrad, earnestly. 

“*T will not dissemble ; you are to me what no other will ever 
be ; but the foundling of Rosenburg can bury the happy memories 
of her girlhood in solitude, and the laxury of silent, uncomplain- 
ing thought shall be all hers.” 

“The difference in position is not so great as you imagine,” 
answered Conrad, trying to speak hopefully. “ Your adopted 
father belongs to the nobility, and yon are as dear to him as an 
own daughter. Edla of Rosenburg is not so destitute and friend- 
less as she would have me believe; and she may be of high and 
honorable descent.” 

“‘ Let us talk no more upon thistheme. ‘Fortune has separated 
us by an impassable barrier ; it were vain and presumptuous for 
either to attempt to pass it. I have awakened from a delightfal 
dream of happiness to plunge into a sea of suffering and remorse.’’ 

“‘Edla, your voice takes a sad and unwonted tone. Banish 
some of your scruples. Let us wait and hope, and time will bring 
all things to our wishes.” 

“ Hark!” interrupted Edla. I heard footsteps in the shrubbery. 
Some one is near.’”” 

“In what direction ?” 

“ There—yonder.” 

Conrad relinquished the maiden’s hand and ran to the spot, but 
there was no one to be seen. When he returned to the place 
where he had left Edla, she had gone. Following the path to the 
castle, he reached it just in time to see her enter by a postern. 
She paused an instant, waved her handkerchicf, and disappeared 
within. 

The baron, who had been a party to this interview, was thrown 
into a violent passion, and at first was strongly inclined to rush 
from his concealment and load the imprudent pair with bitter re- 
proaches ; but he felt that this course would in no wise mend the 
matter, but rather serve to make it worse. Therefore, at the mo- 
ment when Edla fancied she heard footsteps, he was leaving the 
spot. Taxing his powers of invention to devise some effectual 
mode of operating to stop his son’s wooing, he walked harriedly 
towards Grafenstein. Before he reached the castle, he overtook 
Ludwig Steltzer, the unprincipled knight who had presumed to 
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raise fits thoughts to the adopted daughter of Herr von Rosenburg. 
Artfally he drew from Grafenstein the cause of his ill humor—a 
thing very well known to him ; as the means by which the baron 
had been convinced of the misplaced love of Conrad, had been of 
his own contriving, he having been but a few yards from him dur- 
ing nearly the whole time of the interesting interview. The dis- 
closure which the angry and mortified baron made, he heard with 
much apparent surprise; and when his opinion was asked re- 
specting the best way to prevent the disgrace of his house by an 
ble alliance, he hinted that it was a delicate and difficult mat- 
tey,to manage, inasmuch as ill-timed and injudicious opposition 
fecquently, and indeed generally, served to precipitate the event 
dreaded. Paternal authority, in such cases, should be exerted 
with prudence and affection,” and he advised a silent watchfulness. 
’“ My simple authority ought to suffice,” remonstrated the baron. 
“But all human experience teaches us that it will not,” re- 
joined Sir Ludwig. 
“T have commanded for forty years, and been obeyed,” added 
Grafenstein, somewhat haughtily. 
“ Pardon, Frey Herr; but you have never commanded the hu- 
man affections and been obeyed, in a single instance,” returned 


the knight. 
The parties separated, each to reflect and devise means for the 


consummation Of their respective wishes. On the following day 
an incident occurred which engaged Grafenstein’s mind and di- 
rected his thoughts in another direction. The subject of alchemy 
was at that period exciting attention in most parts of Europe, and 
the baron was himself a partial believer in the philosopher’s stone, 
He had his laboratory, and was a liberal patron of several distin- 
guished alchemists, enthusiastic in their search for the powder of 
transmutation. After making the not very pleasing discovery 
that he was living considerably beyond his means, he became still 
more anxious to prosecute his alchemical researches, and sent 
pressing invitations to various reputed adepts, who, according to 
their own story, had more than once come within a hair’s breadth 
of accomplishing their object. These invitations had generally 
been accepted, so that for the last two or three years some one 
rejoicing in the name of philosopher had been constantly at work 
in his laboratory ; but each, unfortunately, had wasted more gold 
than he had made. 

The appearance of another aspirant for the philosopher’s stone 
was hailed by him with joy, and served to raise his somewhat de- 
pressed hopes, resulting from previous disappointments in that 
direction. The man who now presented himself was probably 
nearly fifty years of age, but appeared as yet to have lest little of 
the natural vigor of earlier manhood. His figure was erect and 
dignified, his height commanding, his deportment easy and as- 
sured. He came without any of the outward circumstances of 
wealth or rank to recommend him. Born toa goodly inheritance, 
he had melted it away over the furnace, and by travels in various 
countries in search of knowledge relating to his darling object. 
He gave his name as Otto Strauss. This personage proved to be 
a man of learning, evincing a thorough knowledge of the various 
theories then in vogue respecting the powder of projection. In an 
hour’s time he had completely fascinated the baron by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with standard authorities, his happy method of 
expression and his faith in the ultimate success of his researches. 

During the conversation, Strauss incidentally referred to the 
slow poison mania which had begun to prevail in Italy, France, 
and some’'parts of Germany. The moment this allusion was 
made, Grafenstein listened with increased interest. “I have 
heard,” he said, ‘many vague rumors concerning this strange 
system of slow poisoning, but I have little knowledge concerning it. 
What are its nature and effects ¢” 

“TI can tell you something, but not much. This subtle agent 
exerts a wonderful power on the human system when taken in 
small quantities daily, and in time destroys the patient’s life with- 
out exciting the suspicion of foul play. It is called Aqua Topha- 
nia, and is a colorless fluid, usually administered in the food. The 
victim wastes away ; dull aches and strange pains gradually wear 
out the body; an eating canker festers in the blood; insidious 
fever scorches the flesh, a thirst unquenchable dries the tongue 
and burns the mouth. Sometimes nature struggles hard and long. 
The ruddy cheek grows thin and pale; the sunken eyes look forth 
from their sockets with half-extinguished fires; the stout limbs 
wax feeble; the muscles shrink until they become thin as parch- 
ment, and the subject is reduced to a living skeleton—a mere soul 
linked by some awful fate to a few bones and shreds of shrivelled 
flesh.” * * * 

“T am glad we have met,” said Grafenstein, after a pause. 
“Stay here for the present. Gointo my laboratory and work, and 
I will supply you with the requisite materials for the practice 
of your art. Say nothing of the conversation which has just 
passed. It is a terrible preparation, truly, and not to be tampered 
with unless one has indeed discovered the art of prolonging ex- 
istence in defiance of all the common contingencies of life. Ah, 
if I wished to destroy one whom I could not meet in the field, I 
would assuredly give that person the deadly aqua.” 

“ And I, no doubt, shall prepare it,” rejoined Strauss. 

“ At present,” said the baron, walking the apartment in an ex- 
cited way, “ my brain is in a feverish whirl. Last night I made 
a discovery that puts me in a passion when I think of it. It is 
something that nearly concerns the honor of my house. Don’t 
speak, Herr Strauss, until I have mastered myself.” 

Otto remained silent, calmly observing the unequal strides and 
flushed features of the angry nobleman. 

“ Pardon me, baron; but can you not guard the honor of your 
house by your good sword and tough ashen lance ?” Otto ventured 
to remark. 

“ By all the saints in the calendar, no! Can I couch a lance 
against a—a silly wench ?” retorted the other. 


“The honor of Grafenstein endangered by a woman,” said 
Strauss, musingly, as if the observation was intended more for 
himself than the baron. The latter turned toward the alchemist 
with a rebuking frown. 

“TT forgot that I was babbling, like a fool, before a stranger,” he 
said. “I charge you on your life to be discreet, nor let your lips 
in an unguarded moment betray what you have heard.” 

Several days passed, and Grafenstein appeared to be more and 
more interested in the stranger. Otto Strauss, in fact, fascinated 
all who came near him, and the baron congratulated himself con- 
tinually on the lucky chance that sent such a man to his castle. 
His faith in the hermetic art increased daily, and his cracibles 
were again brought into requisition with expectations overgrown. 
Old manuscripts covered with dust, volumes with curious covers 
and clasps, and titles unique, were conjured from obscure corners, 
neglected shelves and forgotten closets. 

Notwithstanding his deep absorption in the dreamy vagaries of 
his favorite authors, he could not wholly forget his son’s gross 
dereliction from the course he had marked out for him, and it was 
only a tacit agreement with Sir Ludwig Steltzer that kept him 
from dealing with the offender as he believed he deserved. 


While matters were thus progressing at the castle, news was 
brought one morning that appeared to perplex all parties not a 
little. The foundling of Rosenburg had disappeared and could 
not be found. Grafenstein looked significantly at Sir Ludwig and 
manifested but little surprise ; while the latter was to all external 
appearance more perplexed than any one else. To keep upa sem- 
blance of good manners and amity, the baron despatched a ser- 
vant to Rosenburg to learn the particulars of the affair; but the 
only information he received was that Fraulein Edla had retired 
early on account of indisposition; in the morning her chamber 
had no occupant. She had been looked for in vain, and Herr von 
Rosenburg and his lady were suffering the keenest anxiety on her 
account. 

Conrad, the sole hope and heir of Grafenstein, commanded him- 
self wonderfully. The baron watched in vain to see him betray 
his grief; he evinced no more sorrow or consternation than might 
naturally be expected from one who had been on friendly terms 
with the fair foundling of Rosenburg. He coolly ordered his 
horse, and said he would ride to the castle to make more partic- 
ular inquiries, and offer his services to Herr von Rosenburg; so 
with a trusty young squire at his heels he rode away, leaving his 
despostic father entirely at a loss to comprehend the meaning of 
what he beheld. Sir Ludwig stood near him, staring at the re- 
treating figure of Conrad, with an expression of astonishment 
and curiosity. 

Shortly after, Grafenstein went to his laboratory to assist Otto 
Strauss in making animportant experiment. The moment he had 
gone, Steltzer went to the stables, saddled his horse and galloped 
towards Rosenburg as fast as possible, accompanied by the retain- 
er who had been his passive agent in arousing the baron’s suspi- 
cions in the first place. They met Conrad returning, who con- 
firmed the original version of the story ; but this did not satisfy 
Sir Ludwig, and he kept on. At the castle he found much ex- 
citement and anxiety depicted on every face. The adjacent hills 
and valleys and the scattered huts of the peasantry were already 
being searched by knights and men-at-arms, Rosenburg among 
the foremost and most active. Steltzer turned his horse’s head 
toward the surrounding country, and joined in the pursuit with as 
much eagerness as anyone. Having ridden about for several 
hours, making various fruitless inquiries, he was on the point of 
returning to the castle, when, at a short distance, hé perceived 
Conrad of Grafenstein. He was on foot, evidently unconscious 
that he was observed, the knight and the retainer being hidden 
from view by a short spur of the hill, at the base of which they 
were resting. 

Dismounting, and throwing the bridle-rein to his attendant, 
Steltzer watched the movements of the young man; all the darker 
passions of his coarse and brutal nature appeared to be conjured 
from the depths where they had slumbered, to write their respec- 
tive signatures upon his face. With cautious tread he emerged 
from the obscurity of the rocky spur, and followed the loitering 
footsteps of Conrad. He flattered himself that keeping near the 
object of his pursuit and observation, without being seen, an im- 
portant discovery might be the result. Ludwig was fated to dis- 
appointment. The heir of Grafenstein, after sauntering onward 
a short distance, without any apparent object, suddenly turned on 
his heel to retrace his steps. ‘The knight would have concealed 
himself had it been practicable to do so; but as it was not, he 
walked boldly forward, with his eyes fixed on the ground, appa- 
rently unconscious of the presence of a human being, until he 
heard the voice of Conrad addressing him. 

“ Any news, Sir Ludwig—any news of the pretty foundling of 
Rosenburg ?” he asked. 

“ T have made no discoveries,” returned the knight. 

“1 had flattered myself that you were the very man to ferret 
out this strange affair, gallant Ludwig,” added Conrad, lightly. 

“ The heir of Grafenstein is younger, and has more of the ardor 
of youth in his blood,” returned Steltzer. 

“ Ah, yes, I am younger, worthy knight, but believe me, I am 
more discreet than older persons,” said Conrad, in a tone that did 
not greatly please the one addressed. 

Unquestionably you are a model of prudence, and it would 
ill become one of my station to call it in question. Allow me to 
ask in turn if you have gained any clue to this mysterious affair ? 
With all your known discretion, the friends of the missing maid- 
en certainly have much to expect from your efforts.” Steltzer 
pronounced these words in tones bordering on insolence. 

“ My efforts thus fur, doughty knight, have been preductive of 


nothing worthy your attention. With confidence I shall continie 


to look to you for a solution of the mystery which fills Rosenburg 
with grief, giving origin to a thousand vague and unsatisfactory 
speculations.” Without waiting for a rejoinder, Conrad pursued 
his way toward the castle. 


Days elapsed. The curtain of mystery was not lifted ; the fate 
of Edla remained unknown. Ludwig Steltzer was observed to 
grow moody and unsocial. His habits also became exceedingly 
nomadic; he frequented the hills, the valleys, the huts of the 
peasantry. His manner toward Conrad was sullen, reserved and 
cold. It was remarked that Ulric Gueringer, Conrad’s confidential 
friend and attendant, who had warned him against the machinations 
of the knight Steltzer, was losing flesh and strength. The ruddy 
signature of health faded from his cheeks, a ghastly pallidness 
gradually overspread his face, the muscles shrank, his limbs grew 
feeble, until it was evident some insidious and fearful disease had 
stricken the young man. 

Conrad was sorrowful for his friend, and grieved that no reme- 
dy could be found to arrest the progress of the unknown enemy. 
He consulted Otto Strauss, describing, as accurately as he could, 
the commencement, progress and existing symptoms of the mal-— 
ady. The adept, who heard the first part of the relation without 
appearing much interested, started as from a dream, and listened 
with the deepest attention to the closing portion of the descrip- 
tion. When he eeased, Strauss demanded to be conducted to 
Ulric Gueringer immediately. Conrad bade him follow, and led 
the way to the bedside of the sufferer. 

“ What is your opinion ?” he asked, when the alchemist had 
examined the patient. 

“That he will die, without aid,” replied the adept. 

“ Most sage conclusion! I would that your opinion concerning 
the philosopher’s stone were as reasonable,” rejoined Conrad. 

“Some men display all their knowledge at once; others have 
more wit and fewer words,” added Strauss. 

“Right truthfully spoken, worthy Strauss ; but seriously, can 
you form any lucid conclusion respecting our good Ulric’s com- 
plaint ?” 

“Let his usual attendant bring him a glass of wine,” said 
Otto. 

“You do not appear to compre—” 

“Will you summon the attendant ?” interrupted Strauss, im- 
patiently. 

The heir of Grafenstein hesitated for a moment and then obeyed 
the injunction. 

“Do you think you can cure him, Sir Alchemist?” asked 
Conrad. 

“T wish I were as sure of heaven,” returned Otto. 

“The saints keep us! The profound mysteries of alchemy 
have made you mad.” 

“Judge not until I have performed my work,” said Strauss, 
without withdrawing his fixed gaze from the pale, wasted features 
of Ulric. 

“Listen, my good friend,” resumed Conrad, with much stern- 
ness and emphasis, “if you cure Ulric, you shall be well reward- 
ed; but if, on the contrary, you kill him, the deepest dungeon of 
the castle will not be too deep and damp for you.” 

“Sir Conrad, I have lived too long to be bribed to a bad act, 
or intimidated to a good one,” rejoined Strauss, with dignity. 

At that moment an attendant entered with wine. 

“ Pour a glass,” said Otto. The attendant obeyed. 

“ Drink it,” added the adept. 

“Sir!” 

“ Swallow it!” said Strauss, authoritatively. 

A wonderful change passed over the countenance of the attend- 
ant—his features took a ghastly hue, he dropped the glass, and it 
was shivered to atoms on the floor. 

“You may go,” added Strauss. But the attendant did not 
seem to hear the words, and the adept repeated them. With a 
hasty, terrified glance at Strauss, he harried away. 

“ Ulric will recover,” said the alchemist. 

“This is incomprehensible !” exclaimed Conrad. 

“Pardon me, but you are dull of comprehension.” Then turn- 
ing to Ulric, “ Young man, you will do well to find out who your 
enemy is.” 

“TI perceive that you are suspicious of foul play,’ 
Grafenstein. 

“Not suspicious, but certain ; the young man has been taking 
the Aqua Tophania.”” Conrad’s cheeks grew pale, and he was 
much agitated by the astonishing disclosure. 

“Good Otto Strauss, on what are your conclusions based ?”’ he 
asked. 

“On knowledge, experience. I have more than once seen the 
effect of this fatal slow poison that is now doing a work of wicked- 
ness in the land—hurrying hundreds to the portals of death by a 
long and lingering agony.” 

The adept paused an instant, and then exclaimed : 

“ Accursed invention !—awful commentary on the strength and 
malignancy of human passions !—terrible exhibition of the darker 
aspects of human nature !” 

“ And you think that this grim phantom, evoked from the deep- 
est Tartarus of guilt, has crept in among us to disturb our tran- 
quillity and happiness ?” 

“ Why not come hither ? 


said young 


It is performing its mission of evil in 
England, France and Italy. Ah, believe me, Germany will not es- 
cape the scourge of slow poison.” The heir of Grafenstein paced 
the chamber for a moment in silence, obviously much disturbed. 

“This is a strange case; I am perplexed. What ought! to 
do? Speak, Otto Strauss, and advise me!” he at length said, 
pausing before the adept. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 410.] 
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WATER FALLS IN AMERICA. 

The engravings given upon this and the next page represent 
views of celebrated water falls in America. The first is a pic- 
turesque and accurate delineation of the Trenton Falls, in New 
York. These falls are on the West Canada Creek, in the town 
of Trenton, about eighteen miles northeast of Utica, and eighty- 
four miles northwest of Albany. The creek, for two or three 
tiles the 
falls, passes 
through 


a nar- 


primitive forest 
that its existence is 


and 
forty feet high, and 
its average breadth 
is aboat two hun- 
dred feet. There 
are six falls, with 
intervals 
ue rapids, in t 
apace oftwo miles. 
y are all occa- 
sioned by reefs of 


stream. 


Falls, which is rep- 
resented in our en- 
graving, has three 
caseades, the 


bare and shelving 
rocks on each side, 
and the hanging 
woods that crown 
them, presents a 


thrilling spectacle. 

But the beauties of the stream do not end here. Farther down, 

we have Sherman’s Falis, with a descent of about forty feet, while 

Conrad’s Falls, with a pitch of fifteen feet, terminate the aquatic 
t. The entire descent of the river is three hundred twelve 

space of two miles. 


vast natural amphitheatre extends behind the first fall, and here | Canada. Our view of these falls is taken from near the top, the 


the visitor can stand and gaze upward at the bright-falling water— 
a striking and exhilarating spectacle. The interest of these falls 
does not consist in the amount of water, for that is inconsiderable, 
but in their height, and in the wild and picturesque scenery that 
surrounds them. Cooper has a fine description of them in 
the mouth of Leatherstocking, which will be recalled with pleasure 


WATER FALLS AT TRENTON, NEW YORK. 


by all who have read the Pioneers. These falls attract a large num- 
ber of visitors in summer, and artists in search of the beautiful 
always make a point of sketching them. The Catskill Mountain 
Ilouse, in the vicinity, is a favorite resort. It stands about two 


thousand three hundred feet above the level of the Hadson, com- 
manding an extensive view of sixty or seventy miles’ grea. The 
Hudson winding in the distance, the sweep of Taghkannic and 
Green Mountains, the cultivated fields and the villages the eye 


city of Quebec crowning the distance. They are on the Montmo- 
rency River, which empties into the St. Lawrence near Quebec. 
They fall in one unbroken sheet over a perpendicular precipice 250. 
feet in height, and seen from a distance appearing like a motion- 
less snow-bank. The breadth of the fall is one hundred feet, and 
its height excceds that of Niagara by one hundred,feet. The ro- 
mantic character of 
the surroundi 


cataract, invest it 
with peculiar 
charms. In the 
neighborhood. of 
the falls are exten- 
sive sawmills, driv-. 
en by water divert- - 


m General 
Wolfe first met the 
French in 1759, 
and was defeated, 
with a loss of seven 
hundred men; a 
disgrace which he 
effaced by his own. 
blood, when he fell, 
a few days .after-. 
wards, in the arms 


of victory, 
the plaine of Abre-. 
ham. _ The fourth, 
engra repre- 
sents ‘the Fale of 
St. John, in New 
Branswick. The 
falls of St. Johns. 
River are near its 
mouth, and are 


of 

interest, which are 
faithfally reproduced in our engraving. The river rises in Maine. 
and flows through New Brunswick, and is navigable nearly its 
whole length. “The river rises near the head waters of the C 
diere, in Canada, and the Penobscot, in Maine. Below the en- 
trance of the St. Francis River it forms the northeast bon 
of Maine, until it crosses into New Brunswick, where it pursues a 
south and southeast course until its entrance into the Bay of Fun- 
dy. It is navigable for vessels of fifty tons eighty miles from its 

mouth, and 


we 

present. ‘They are situated in the south-western 

the town of Catskill, N. Y., about fourteen miles from the vil . 
and five miles west of Pine Orchard, on the brow of the Catskill 
Mountain, a favorite resort in summer. The water is supplied 
five ponds, which, uniting at their outlet from the stream, whi 
shoots into a deep ravine to the plain beneath. 
one hundred eighty feet perpendicular. After rushing a short 
distance, the stream makes a second plunge of eighty feet. A 


part of | 


The first fall is _ flashes are quivering round its base. ‘The air of these 
| graving on the next page 


WATER FALLS AT CATAKILL, NEW YORK, 


below is n surging mists, which imitate the billows of 
the ocean, while the mountain rises to the serene and cloud- 
less. Often when the sun is shining brightly on the Mountain 
House, thunder storms are rolling far below, and li wing 
v 
régions is exceedingly pure, bracing and healthy. The-first en- 
represents the Falls of | Montmorency 


takes n, mace ap a fascinating picture. Sometimes the country 


" 


a husband’s lovs 
and hef childron s 


think it a weakness 


heantifal; who bo- 

lieves in the virtue 
of glossy hair and well fitting gowns, and who eschews rents and 
ravelled edges, slip-shod shoes and audacious make-ups ; a woman 
who speaks low and does not speak much; who is patient and 
gentle, and intellectual and industrious ; who loves more than she 
reasons, and yet does not love blindly; who never scolds and 
rarely argues, but adjusts with a smile ; such a woman is the wife 
we have all dreamed of once in our lives, and who is the mother 
we still worship in the backward distance of the past.—Dickens. - 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CRABS. 


The crab, take him for all in all, is by no means a bad sort of | 


in: “ The natives of Amboyna relate that they (the crabs) | sians shipping their hemp, hides, tallow, etc., from Prussian ports’ 


imb the cocoa-nut trees to get at the milk which is in the fruit; | while they have been prevented from —s in o—- as 


fellow, though he has his peculiarities. ‘To a certain extent, he | hence,” he says, “the common name they bear is that of the | formerly, their raw cotton, sugar and coffee fro on 

also is pugnacious ; but, unlike the lobster, his pugnacity is not | crab of the cocoa-nut.” Pontoppidan, the learned bishop of Ber- | merchants. England has taken ucts worth -five millions 
polesale and indiscriminate. When a crab fights, it is always _ gen, algp asserts that the crabs in Norway “have an artifice in | of dollars from Russia since the war began rhile Russia has 
in 


catch m 
retreat sideways, 
show their teeth, 


u thrust a quar- 
ba u him, he 
will do his devoir 
crabfully, and when 
he falls, it will be 
like a warrior, 
“with his back to 
the field and his 
feet to the foe.’ 

you will 
tell me he is a du- 
ellist, and 

iny- 


to provoit. I know 
that both'these nat- 
uralists assert that 
crabs are in the 
habit of fighting 
like rams. Aristotle says so in the eighth book of his ‘ Histo 

of Animals’ (and Pliny repeats the observation) : ‘ They wi 

fight one another, and then yee shall see them jurre and butt with 
their horns like rammes.’ But it must be borne in mint that the 
mere fact of being in a fair stand-up fight is no proof of 
a quarrelsome disposition. Who can tell what may have been 
the amount of provocation that had led to this hostile demonstra- 
tion? There may have been a lady in the case, which, consider- 
ing that crabs are 
arrayed, like as to 


pel age question : to resent an insult, or defend himself from | throwing a stone between the shells of the oyster when open, so | not taken above six millions in return. 
t. “The Borskrabbe ” (pursecrabbe), says Rumphius, “is | that it cannot shut, and by that means seizing it as a prey.” Acts 


lar articles, the import from Russia into England has been heavier 
than ever this year. 


and 311,710 for 
1852. The import 
of wheat also has 
been scarcely af- 
fected at all. This’ 
import in 1852 was 
1,679,230 quarters ; 
in 1853 it was* 


to 3,072,246. Bat 
this is not the 
whole. ae of 
ing rmer 

a for these ar- 
ticles, England has 
giving, since 

war 65 


She is therefore 
a sufferer im two 
ways—first, she is 
to barter 
ordi 
ucts, it 
British ex- 
ports, in return for 
the hemp, tallow, 
wheat, etc., from 
her enemy; and 
second, she is com- 
pelled to contract 
nearly twiee as 
great a debt as usu- 
al in order to ob- 
tain the quantity of 
she requires. 
FALLS OF MONTMORENCY, IN CANADA. Gatton, 
to disburse gold, 
like these denote a subtle intellect; indeed, the crab’s career af- | and to an unprecedented amount. Thus she actually furnishes 
fords strong evidence of his being generally under the influence | Russia with those very sinews of war in which the latter is most 
of an arriere penses.— Household Words. delphia Ledge the czar wants money far more than men.—Phila- 
ta ger. 


_ RUSSIA DRAINING ENGLAND OF GOLD. THE VACANT SEAT. 
It is a curious fact that the blockade of the Russian harbors, A vacant seat! Gloom—sadness—sorrow—lamentation! The 


so far from reducing the exports of Russia, has only diminished | destroyer has laid a heavy hand upon the once joyous group. 


knights-errant, al- 
ways in full pano- 
ply, is not by any 
means improbable. 
There is abundant 
evidence that the 
crab is benevolent, 

ient, long-suf- 

ring ; its powers 
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es Lyell tells 
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1832, a | fe- 
male crab (cancer 
pagurus) was cap- 
tured on the Eng- 
lish coast, covered 
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smaller sca 
sites ; some — 
years’ wo 
of ale four 
inches and 


ert Brown saw the 
animal alive and 
in excellent health 
and spirits ; and 
Mr. Broderip, who 
so ustfully com- 
bines the naturalist 


this patient pagu- 
rus could not have 


ite 
the 

the ema oys- 
ter’s residence up- 
on it; bat must 


have retained it for 


than on physical force. That Borskrabbe which we have 
already mentioned, affords a of this. Hear Rumphius 


a lovely one, and 
mirth has taken 
flight to wander 
amid more congen- 
ial spirits. In the 
hour of greatest 
pleasure when lit- 
tle dreaming of the 
lurking enemy, the 
work was done. 
Around the couch 
of sickness hover 
those who fear the 
denouement .Calm 
and serene, the 
tient sufferer waits 
the summons of his 
master! Weaker 
throbs the fast de- 
clining pulse. The 
eyes, but yesterday 
beaming orbs of 
health and joyous- 
ness, are fixed and 
motionless! Faint- 
er, fainter still, the 
beating of that 
warm heart! <A 
long drawn sigh, 
and angel messen- 
gers waft the weary 
spirit to the regions 
of eternity. The 
chamber of death! 
an awe-inspir- 
ing spot! In an 
instant the scenes 
of past life flit 
quickly before us. 
We reflect upon 
our errors, inward- 
ly promise im- 
provement, basten 
from the house of 
mourning, and 
soon forget the 
chamber of death! 
FALLS OF ST JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. Not so with those 
who, day by day, 
were wont to meet 
the ~ a A of England to pay for those exports otherwise than | the lost one. Months will pass ere that loved one will be banish- 
in gold. In the early part o° last spring, under the threatened , ed from memory. Time, —— its waywardness, works won- 
roxpect of hostilities, exchange on London fell below at St. | ders, but cannot drive from the thoughts the dear one gone !—Ai- 
Potersb . But since the war has broken out, and@while Sir | bany Thanscript. 


Charles Napier was acwally lying in the Baltic, exchange has 


risen above par, and gold has been drawn in consequence from A wicked man could never be happy, h he had the riches 
the Bank of England, to be transported to the Russian capital. | of Croesus, the empire of Cyrus, and the glory of Alexander. 
This extraordinary result has been brought about by the | ‘Wealth ont hences cnn sever cure a weaned epnechane: 


a native.of Amboy- 
na, where it lives — Thus the import o 
by night on the and 580,491 for 
beach. When met 1852. Of untanned 
in the road, he sets hides it is 310,411 

From among them 
has been snatched 
SS 
o end © are 
— 
a 
broad. Mr. Rob- 
with the police = 
ses it dead. He 
has decided that 
“7 
six years, instead 
of moulting it an- 
nuallv, which is, 
oman to some authorities, the habit of the species. The fable 
of the old man of the mountain becomes tame and pointless after 
this reality. The wise shell fish — endured what could 
not be cured, with a resignation and fortitude worthy of a crab of 
old Sparta. Indeed, wisdom, foresight and cunning are charac- 
teristics of the species ; and in them it _ more ~ 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 407.] 

“For the present, remain silent. Your enemy, if you are pa- 
tient, wiil betray himself more completely into your power. But,’ 
added Strauss, emphatically, “I will caution you to have a care 
as to what you eat and drink. Do you not perceive that this 
thrust was made at the master through the servant, and not at 
the latter expressly? Bethink you, Sir Conrad, and bring to 
mind who yoar enemy should be—whcether he be near or far off. 
Reflect—have you a rival ?” 

“Now I comprehend you. This recalls a conversation that 
took place between us some days ego. I acknowledge that you 
are too deep for me ; I cannot fathom you with my poor common- 
place abilities. You have possessed yourself, by some means un- 
known, of secrets that surprise me. Yes, I have a rival in Sir 
Ludwig Steltzer; but I am indebted to Otto Strauss for a full 
knowledge of the same. Come, I feel that we should be friends. 
I confess that I have felt disposed to distrust and hold you ata 
distance, but the singular information which you gave me on an 


occasion that must still be fresh in your mind, respecting the found- 
ling of Rosenburg, added to the important revelation just made, 
overcome all my one-side scruples relative to rank and condition ; 
also my aversion to that visionary art which you pursue with so 
much assiduity.” 

“Taccept your proposition. We will be friends, so far as differ- 
ence of condition will admit. But my first duty is to administer 
an antidote to arrest the inroads of the elixir of death, which poor 
Ulric Gueringer has swallowed at different times.” 

By means of that art which he had studied so deeply, Otto 
Strauss compounded a powerful counter-poison for the benefit 
of the young man. The next morning, the body of the attendant 
who had dealt out the aqua, was found in the moat. No one 
could (or would) give any account of the manner of his death ; 
but the report went out, that he had fallen into the water acci- 
dentally and drowned. The knight Steltzer made some inquiries 
about the casualty, and interested himself to procure another to 
supply his place ; but Conrad thought proper to repel his officious- 
ness. Ulric began to mend, and in a few days was seen walking 


about in a fair way to recover, although yet pale and emaciated. 
Conrad was conscious of being closely watched by Ludwig, 
therefore acted at all times with caution. There was to be a grand 
hunt at Grafenstein. A gay party left the castle at an early hour, 
Conrad being among the number. When the hunters entered the 


forest, the young man allowed himself to be left in the rear with 


Ulric Gueringer ; while Steltzer, excited by the chase, spurred on 
with the others. Diverging from the course of the sportsmen, the 
young men pursued their way to an obscure valley a league dis- 
tant. Riding rapidly for a time, they dismounted near a small 
vineyard. Ulric remained with the horses, while Conrad followed 
& zigzag path, leading up the side of a steep hill. Near the sum- 
mit, surrounded by trees, completely hidden from view until 


within its very precincts, was a convent built of gray stone, 


enclosed by a high wall of the same material. 

A gentle blast upon his horn brought a porter to the gate, when 
Conrad was conducted through the court to a little chapel adjoin- 
ing the monastery. The heir of Grafenstein was left alone. He 
passed up a narrow aisle to the altar, and knelt a moment reve- 


rentially before it. He had just arisen from his humble attitude, 


when a lady, dressed in black, with a golden crucifix suspended 


from her neck by a chain of the same precious metal, appeared by 
a private door. She was about thirty-five years of age, and still 
the p or of unco beauty. That female was the abbess. 
She received Conrad with a kind and gracious air, and he pro- 
ceeded to overwhelm her with a multitude of questions. She 


smiled, bade him wait, and his questions should be satisfactorily 
answered. She passed from the chapel by the same way she had 


entered, returning, after the lapse of a few minutes, leading Edla, 
ef Rosenburg.- Young Grafenstecin ran to meet her, gallantly 
kissing her proffered hand, while his face beamed with pleasure. 
The reader has doubtless already suspected the agency by which 
the maiden had disappeared. Learning, through the fidelity of 


Ulric, and by hints thrown out by Otto Strauss, the intention of 
Ludwig to abduct Edla, Conrad had forestalled him, and with her 


consent (reluctantly obtained), had borne her to the convent of 
Santa Maria, where the sympathizing abbess had agreed to receive 
and protect her. 

That Herr von Rosenburg connived at this transaction, there is 
good reason to suppose, for he entertained a fatherly affection for 
Conrad, and would gladly have seen him united to his adopted 
daughter, had not the baron’s prejudices presented so formidable 
an obstacle. Even if he did not positively favor the project, it is 
certain that he was not kept long in ignorance of the place where 
she was secreted, and received frequent accounts of her health 
and condition. The lover flattered himself that the object of his 
affections was beyond the reach of his father’s wrath, and the per- 
secutions of his low-born rival. He imagined neither would dis- 
cover the place of her retreat, or the reasons of her flight. 

_ When the first joy of meeting the beloved one had somewhat 
subsided, he noticed that her cheeks were paler than usual. The 
rosy coloring was supplanted by a snowy whiteness. Now, that 
she no longer blushed at encountering the gaze of her admirer, he 
could mark the change which had taken place. His mind was 
agitated with alarm, and he instantly mentioned the subject of his 
fears. Edla acknowledged she had been ill, and was still suffer- 
ing from some unknown disease. Conrad informed her that he 
had a friend skilled in the knowledge of the various maladies to 
which the human frame was incident, adding that if she would 
enumerate some of the attendant symptoms of her complaint, he 
would repeat them to him, and ask his advice. Edla smilingly 
complied. 

A strange fear came upon Grafenstein as he listened. There 


was a wondrous similarity in the symptoms, save that hers were 
less aggravated. Warning her to take neither wine nor water 
from the hands of an attendant, Conrad hurried away to commu- 
nicate his suspicions to Otto Strauss. He met him regurning 
from the hunt, and laid before him the subject that agitated his 
mind. His words produced a corresponding effect upon the adept 
—he lost his composure, exhibited a nervous perturbation, in sin- 
gular contrast to his customary calmness, and questioned Conrad 
with an eagerness that startled him. “She must be removed,” 
he said, at length. 

“ Who think you has discovered her retreat ?” 

“The baron of Grafenstein,” he abruptly replied. 


“You but jest,” rejoined Conrad, startled at his words. 

“I fear time will prove it but a sorry jest,’ retorted Strauss. 

“‘Remember of whom you speak,” continued Conrad. 

“« My memory is but too retentive. I have looked into the bar- 
on’s heart—I cannot forget what I have seen there. But we lose 
time—let us hasten to Santa Maria.” 


“ But what shall we do there ?” 

“That you shall learn.” Conrad followed the adept, much 
perplexed, and greatly wondering what would be the result. 
Reaching the convent he demanded to see the abbess. This re- 
quest was granted, and he conferred with her in private; while 
young Grafenstein waited in the chapel with nervous impatience. 
At length Strauss appeared, leading Edla, who gave evidence of 
excitement—her eyes glistening with tears. 

“Conrad of Grafenstein, I have pleasure in introducing you to 
my daughter.” 

The young man glanced iaquiringly at the foundling of Rosen- 
berg, whose face was glowing with pleasure. 


“Tt is true; I am the foundling of Rosenburg no longer !” she 
cried, joyfully. 

“ And who is this man—your father ¢” 

“A proscribed man, returned from long exile to receive tardy 
justice at the hand of the Elector of Saxony. You have doubt- 
less heard of the misfortunes which have followed the family of 


baron Grosendorf with such unyielding animosity.” 
“T have,” said Conrad. 


“T am that unfortunate man. Forced to fly from my enemies, 
even while the body of my wife lay lifeless in my castle, I con- 
fided my infant child to the care of a faithful servant, and escaped 
being the prey of a band of assassins by hard riding and the good 


care of Providence. I was proscribed the country, and I dare 
not return to look after my child. At length I received informa- 


tion that the new elector was favorably disposed toward me. In 
an assumed character I sought my native land once more, relying 
on the efforts of friends to procure my recall, and wipe the stig- 
ma from my name and fame. My confidence has been amply re- 
warded. Yesterday the important official papers necessary to es- 


tablish my innocence and restore my estates, reached me. To- 


day I had set apart to visit my daughter, and make the glad an- 
nouncement that she is no longer a nameless foundling. You 
will now understand why I have watched the movements of Stelt- 
zer, and given you intimation respecting his intentions.”” With 
an exclamation of joy, Conrad ran and kissed Edla’s hand, con- 
gratulating her on the new and pleasant prospect her affairs were 
assuming. 


“You might have congratulated her on something more than 
that—her escape from the power of slow poison!’ added the bar- 
on, in a whisper. 

Conrad grew deadly pale, and begged him to remain silent. 
The secret soon after transpired. The baron of Grafenstein had 
learned the cause of Edla’s disappearance, and the place of her 


concealment, through the treachery of a female servant at the 


convent, and the aqua had been given through her instrumentality. 

On the following day, Frey Herr Grosendorf was closeted with 
him an hour. The conversation which took place was never known ; 
but one hour later he was found dead in his room, having thrown 
himself upon his sword, thus ending his existence. Two days af- 
ter, the body of Ludwig Steltzer was discovered at the bottom of 


a deep ravine. There were wounds upon his person, and various 


indications of a desperate struggle for life. No one inquired how 
he died ; but it was observed that Conrad’s sword-arm was dis- 
abled, as if by a thrust from a rapier. 

The nuptials of the heir of Grafenstein and the foundling of 
Rosenburg were celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing, and 
continued for many days. 


MACAULAY. 

Macaulay’s whole physique gives you the impression of great 
strength and stamina of constitution. He has the kind of frame 
which we usually imagine is peculiarly English—short, stout and 
firmly knit. There is something hearty in all his demonstrations. 
He speaks in that full, round, rolling voice, deep from the chest, 
which we also conceive of as being more common in England 
than America. As to is conversation, it is just like his writing ; 
that is to say, it shows very strongly the same qualities of mind. 
I was informed that he is famous for a most uncommon memory ; 
one of those men to whom it seems impossible to forget anything 
once read ; and he has read all sorts of things that can be thought 
of, in all languages. A gentleman told me that he could repeat 
all the old Newgate literature, hanging ballads, last speeches, and 
dying confessions: while his knowledge of Milton is so accurate, 
that, if his poems were blotted out of existence, they might be 
restored simply from his memory.—Mrs, Stowe. 


+ > 


POESY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Poesy is a bird that soars on high till its plumage becomes so 
gilded by the sun, that it looks more like a gem of the sky than 
a tenant @ the air. The mind of the poet rises to heaven b 
virtue of Peewee inflation, while that of the philosopher is 
kept within sublunary limits by the force of its own gravity. The 
philosopher loves the real more than the ideal, the true more than 
the false.—Saturday Courier. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
“DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


DECEMBER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1782.—French army left from Boston after nearly three years 
service. 

1797.—Sir Walter Scott married Miss Carpenter, of French 
parentage. 

1803.—Jerome Bonaparte married Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. 

1848.—W. J. Snelling, poet, died at Boston, aged 44. 

1851.—Congressional library destroyed by fire. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH. 


800.—Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West. 
1642.—Sir Isaac Newton born in Lincolnshire. 
1776.—Passage of the Delaware by Washington. 
1799.—Napoleon appointed First Consul. 
1837.—Battle of Okee-chubbee, Florida. 
1846.—Col. Doniphan victorious at El Paso. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1776.—Washington victorious at Trenton. 
1784.—Colonel Warner, of the ‘‘Green-mountain boys,” died, 
aged 42. 
1793.—Prussians defeated at Geisberg by the French under 
Hoche. 


1846.—Paisandu captured by Gen. Rivera. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1794.—Wm. C Preston born at Philadelphia. 
1801.—Treaty of peace between Napoleon and Algiers. 
1851.—Kossuth received with pomp at Baltimore. 


1851.—Disastrous fire at Hong Kong, China. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
1796.—Gen. Anthony Wayne died at Fort Presque Isle, aged 71. 
1814.—Inundation in Holland, causing great damage. ° 
1835.—Slaughter of Major Dade’s command by the Seminoles. 


DECEMBER TWENTY-NINTH. 
1792.—Archibald Alison, the historian, born. 


1812—The “Java” captured by the “Constitution,” Com. 
Bainbridge. 

1814.—First battle of New Orleans. 

1838.—Destructive fire at Richmond, Va. 

1845.—Texas admitted into the Union. 


DECEMBER THIRTIETH. 


1803,—Gen. Francis Lewis, of New York, died, aged 90. 


1808.—Spaniards defeated at Mancilla, by the French under 
Soult. 
1814.—J. T. Headley, the artist, born. 
1848.—Break in the levee of the Mississippi, overflowing the 
country. 
DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 


1775,—Maj. Gen. Montgomery killed before Quebec. 
1793.—Duke de Lauzun, who had fought in America, guillo- 


tined at Paris. 
1847.—Madame Adelaide died at Paris, aged 71. 
1851.—Kossuth waited upon President Fillmore. 


» 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 


entitled Dottar Montuity MaGazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 


pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

*,* For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that city, Samug. 
Frencu, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromficld Streets, Boston. 


> 


CHRYSTALOTYPES, OR DAGUERREOTYES ON PAPER, 


Our friend Whipple, No. 96 Washington Street, has ted 
the chrystalotype or photographical process, so as to produce ~ 
traits the size of life, finished in colors, with all the tone and e 
of the finest oil painting, giving the likeness of the person re 
sented in a manner that can be produced in no other way. 

ictures are most wonderful as specimens of photography, and 
show to what extent the art can be carried. We saw some 
two years since a life-size portrait of Dr. Putnam, made by the 
chrystalotype process, but it is not to be compared with what Mr. 


Whipple is now producing by his improved method.—Journal. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Gone are those summer-like, delightful days, 
- That made October seem almost like June; 
Gone is the wild bird’s sweetest, latest tune, 
That strangely floated through the autumn haze, 
While all the groves and forests were a-biaze 
With colors various as the light of gems, 
That seemed indeed to cluster on the stems, 


‘And to be lavished through the leafy ways. 


Bare are the hill-sides—all their glory lost, 

And sere the fields,—no living verdure seen, 

Save where the wheat lifts up small spires of green ; 
For over them has passed the icy frost, 
Coming from Arctic climates dim and drear, 


Where winter reigns through all the solemn year. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Hazavity, heavily fell the snow, covering the dark brown earth 
already hardened by the frost, with a pure white covering. As 
the rain falls alike upon the just and upon the unjust, so too the 
snow, God’s kindred messenger, knows no distinction of persons, 
visiting all alike, forgetting none, and passing by none. 

In one of the principal streets of New York stood a boy of 
some twelve years. His clothing was poor, and too scanty to af- 
ford a sufficient protection against the inclemency of the season. 
Through the visor of his cap, which had become detached in the 
middle, having a connection only at the two extremities, might 
be seen his rich brown hair. Notwithstanding the drawback of 


his coarse and ill-fitting attire, it was evident that he possessed a 
more than ordinary share of boyish beauty. But just at present 


his brow is overcast with a shade of anxiety, and his frame trem- 
bles with the cold, from which he is so insufficiently shielded. 

It is a handsome street, that in which he is standing. On 
either side he beholds the residences of those on whom Fortune 


has showered her favors. Bright lights gleam from the parlor 


windows, and shouts of mirth and laughter ring out upon the 
night. 

yn is joy and brightness and festivity within those palace- 
homes. The snow-fiakes fall idly against the window panes. 
They cannot chill the hearts within, nor place a bar upon their 
enjoyment, for this is Christmas eve, long awaited, at length ar- 


rived Christmas eve, around which so many youthful anticipa- 
tions cluster, has enjoyments peculiarly its own, over which the 


elements, however boisterous, have no control. Yet to some, 
Christmas eve brings more sorrow than enjoyment, serving 
only to heighten the contrast between present poverty and dis- 
comfort and past affluence. 

Bat all this time we have left our little hero shivering in the 


street. 


Cold and uncomfortable as he was, as well as anxious in mind, 


for he had lost his way, and knew not how to find it again, he 
could not help forgetting his situation for the time in witness- 
ing the scene which met his eye, as for a moment he stood in 
front of a handsome residence on the south side of the street. 
The curtains were drawn aside, so that by supporting himself on 


the railing he had an unobstructed view of the scene within. 
It was a spacious parlor, furnished in a style elegant but not os- 


tentatious. In the centre of the apartment was a Christmas tree, 
brilliant with tapers, which were gleaming from every branch and 
twig. Gifts of various kinds were hung upon the tree, around which 
were gathered a group of three children, respectively of eight, 
six and four years. The eldest was a winsome fairy, with spark- 


ling eyes and dancing feet. The others were boys, who were 


making the most of this rare opportunity of sitting up after nine 
o’clock. Ata little distance stood Mr. Dinsmoor and his wife, gaz- 
ing with unalloyed enjoyment at the happiness of their children. 

While Lizzie was indulging in expressions of delight at the 
superb wax doll which St. Nicholas had so generously provided, 
her attention was for a moment drawn to the window, through 
which she distinctly saw the figure of our hero, who, as we have 
said, had in his eagerness raised himself upon the railing outside, 
in order to obtain a better view. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“‘ Why, mother, there’s a boy looking in at the window. Just 
look at him.” 

Mrs. Dinsmoor looked in the direction indicated, and saw the 
little boy, without his perceiving that attention had been drawn 
towards him. 

“‘ Some poor boy,” she remarked to her husband, in a compas- 
sionate tone, ‘‘ who loses for a moment the sensation of his own 
discomfort in witnessing our happiness. See how eagerly he 
looks at the tree, which no doubt appears like something marvel- 
lous to him.” 

“Why can’t you let him come in?” asked Lizzie, eagerly. 
‘He must be very cold out there, with the snow-flakes falling up- 
on him. Perhaps he would like to see our tree near to.” 

“ Very well and kindly thought of, my little girl,” said Mr. 
Dinsmoor, placiag his hand for a moment upon her clustering 
locks, “I will follow your suggestion, but I must do it careful- 
ly, or he may be frightened and run away before he knows what 
are our intentions.” 

So speaking, Mr, Dinsmoor moved cautiously to the front door 
and opened it suddenly. The bey, startled by the sound, turned 


towards Mr. Dinsmoor with a frightened air, as if fearing that 
he would be suspected of some improper motive. 

“ Indeed, sir,” said he, earnestly, “I didn’t mean any harm, 
but it looked so bright and cheerful inside that I couldn’t help 
looking in.” 

“ You have done nothing wrong, my boy,” said Mr. Dinsmoor, 
kindly. “But you must be cold here; come in, and you will 
have a chance to see more comfortably than you now do.” 

The boy looked a little doubtful, for to him, neglected as he 
had been by the rich and prosperous all his life, it was very diffi- 
cult to imagine that he was actually invited to enter the imposing 
mansion before him as a guest. Perhaps Mr. Dinsmoor divined 
his doubts, for he continued : 

“Come, you must not refuse the invitation. There are some 
little people inside who would be very much disappointed if you 
should, since it was they who commissioned me to invite you.” 

“T am sure, sir, I am very much obliged both to them and to 


you,” said the boy, gratefully, advancing towards Mr. Dinsmoor, 
of whom he had lost whatever little distrust he had at first felt. 

A moment afterwards and the boy stepped within the spacious 
parlor. To him, whose home offered no attractions and few com- 
forts, the scene which spread before him might well seem a scene 
of enchantment. 

“ Lizzie,” said Mr. Dinsmoor, “come forward and welcome 
your guest. I would introduce him to you, but unluckily I do 
not know his name.” 

“My name is Willie—Willie Grant,” was the boy’s reply. 

“ Then, Willie Grant, this is Miss Lizzie Dinsmoor, who is, I 
am sure, glad to see you, since it was at her request that I invited 
you to enter.” 

Willie raised his eyes timidly, and bent them for a moment on 
the singularly beautiful child, who had come forward and frankly 
placed her hand in his. 

There is something irresistible in the witchery of beauty, and 
Willie felt a warm glow crimsoning his cheeks, as, for a moment, 


forgetful of everything else, he bent his eyes earnestly upon Lizzie. 


Then another feeling came over him, and with a look of shame 
at his scanty and ill-fitting garments, he dropped her hand, and 
involuntarily shrank back, as if seeking to screen them from sight. 

Perceiving the movement, and guessing its cause, Mr. Dins- 
moor, with a view to dissipate these feelings, led forward Harry 


and Charlie, the younger boys, and told them to make acquaint- 


ance with Willie, With loud shouts of delight they displayed 
the various gifts which St. Nicholas had brought them, and 


challenged his admiration. 

Everything was new to Willie. His childhood had not been 
smiled upon by fortune, and the costly toys which the boys 
exhibited elicited quite as much admiration as they could desire. 


Occupied in this way, his constraint gradually wore off to such 


4 degree that he assisted Charlie and Harry in trying their new 


toys. Soon, however, the recollection that it was growing late, and 
that he had yet to find his way home, came to him, and taking 
his old hat he said to Mr. Dinsmoor, in an embarrassed manner : 

“My mother will be expecting me home, and I should already 
have been there but that I lost my way, and happened to look in 


at your window, and you were so kind as to let me come in—” 


“Where does your mother live, my little fellow ?” aig Mr. 


Dinsmoor. 

“On Street.” 

“O, that is not far off. I will myself show you the way, if you 
will remain a few minutes longer.” = 


Mr. Dinsmoor rang the bell, and ordered a plate of cake and 
apples, as he conjectured they would not be unacceptable to his 


little visitor. 

Meanwhile Lizzie crept to her mother’s side and whispered : 

** Willie is poor, isn’t he ?”” 

“Yes. What makes you ask ?” 

“I thought he must be, because his clothes look so thin and 
patched. Don’t you think he would like a Christmas present, 


mother?” 


“Yes, my darling. Have you anything to give him ?” 

“I thought, mother, perhaps you would let me give him my 
five dollar gold-piece. I think that would be better than any 
playthings. May I give it?” 

“Yes, my child, if you are really willing. But are you quite 
sure that you would not regret it afterwards ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” and Lizzie ran lightly to the little box where 
she kept her treasure, and brought it forth and placed it in Wil- 
lie’s hand. 

“That is your Christmas present,” said she, gaily. 

Willie looked in surprise. 

“Do you mean it for me?” he asked, in a half-bewildered tone. 

“ Yes, if you like it.” 

“T thank you very mach for your kindness,” said Willie, ear- 
nestly, ‘and I will always remember it.” 

There was something in the boy’s earnest tone which Lizzie 
felt was an ample recompense for the little sacrifice she had 
made. Mr. Dinsmoor fulfilled his promise, and walked with Wil- 
lie as far as the street in which he lived, when, feeling sure that he 
could no longer mistake his way, he left him. 

Mr. Dinsmoor, whom we have introduced to our readers, was 
& prosperous merchant, and counted his wealth by hundreds of 
thousands. Fortunately his disposition was liberal, and he made 
the poor sharers with him in the gifts which fortune had so liber- 


ally showered upon him. ’ 
Notwithstanding the good use which he made of his wealth, he 
was fated to experience reverses—resulting not from his own mis- 


management, but from a general commercial panic which all at 
once involved in ruin many whose fortunes were large and whose 


credit was long established. In a word, Mr. Dinsmoor failed. 


Eleven years had rolled by since the Christmas night on which 
our story opens. Lizzie had not belied the promise of her girl- 
hood, but had developed into a radiantly beautiful girl. Already 
her hand had heen sought in marriage, but as yet she had seen no 
one on whom she could look with that affection, without which 
marriage would be a mockery. 


Charlie and Harry, too. Eleven years had changed them not 
a little. The boys of four and six had become fine manly youths 
of fifteen and seventeen. The eldest had entered college. Har- 
ry, however, who was by no means studious, had entered his 
father’s counting-room. 


That was a sorrowful night on which Mr. Dinsmoor made 
known to his afflicted wife the bankruptcy which was inevitable. 
Still sadder, if possible, was the sale which it enforced of the 
house which they had so long occupied, the furniture which had 
become endeared to them by memory and association, and the 
harsh interruption which loss of fortune put to all their treasured 
schemes. 

“My poor boy,” said Mrs. Dinsmoor, sorrowfully, as she 
placed her hand caressingly on the brown locks of Charlie, the 
eldest of the two boys. “It will be a hard sacrifice for you to 
leave the studies to which you are so much attached, and enter a 
store, as you will be obliged to do.” 


“ Ah, I had not thought of that,” murmured Charlie. “It 
will indeed be a sacrifice, but, mother, I would not care for that 
if you could only be spared the trials to which you will be 
exposed from poverty.” 

“ Thank you for your consideration, my child ; but do not fear 
that I shall not accommodate myself to it. It is a heavy trial, 


but we must try to think that it will ultimately eventuate in our 
good.” 

At the auction of Mr. Dinsmoor’s house and furniture, the 
whole property, without exception, was knocked off to a young 
man, who seemed apparently of twenty-two or three years of age. 
He was able to secure it at a price much beneath its real val- 


ue, for times were hard and money scarce, so that he had but few 


competitors. Mr. Dinsmoor did not hear his name, and the press- 
ure of sad thoughts prevented his making the inquiry. 

Possession was to be given in one week. Meanwhile Mr. Dins- 
moor sought out a small house in an obscure part of the town, 
which in point of elegance and convenience formed a complete 


contrast to the one he had formerly occupied. He felt, however, 


that it would be all his scanty salary as clerk (for he had secured 
a situation in that capacity) would enable him to afford. 

Lizzie looked with a rueful face at the piano, as a dear friend, 
from whom she must henceforth be separated, it being quite too 
costly a piece of furniture to be retained in their reduced circum- 
stances. Her proficiency in music, for which she had great taste, 


made her regret it doubly, since she might with it have added to 


the resources of the family by giving music lessons. 

On the last evening in which they were to remain in the old 
house, their sad thoughts were broken in upon by a ring at the 
bell. 

“Can they not even leave us to enjoy the last evening in 
quiet ?” said Charles, half petulantly. 


Immediately afterwards there entered a young man, in whom 
Mr. Dinsmoor recognized the purchaser of the house. 


“T need not bid you welcome,” said he, smiling faintly, “since 
you have a better right here now than myself. Had I been told 
three months since that this would be, I would not have believed 
it, but we cannot always foresee. I shall be prepared to leave to- 
morrow.” 


“T shall be better satisfied if you will remain,” said the young 


man, bowing. 

“ How do you mean ?”” 

“Simply that as this house and furniture are now mine to do 
with as I like, I choose to restore you the latter, and offer you the 
use of the former, rent-free, as long-as you choose to occupy it.”’ 

“Who then are you,” asked Mr. Dinsmoor, in increasing sur- 
prise, “ who can be so kind to utter strangers with no claim upon 
you?” 

“You are mistaken. You have aclaim upon me. Shall I tell 
you what itis? Eleven years ago to-morrow, for to-morrow is 
Christmas day, a poor boy who had known none of the luxuries 
and but few of the comforts of life, stood in this street. His 
mind was ill at ease, for he had lost his way. But as he walked 


on, he beheld a blaze of light issuing from a window, from your 
window, and aroused by curiosity he looked in. Around a Christ- 
mas tree brilliant with light, a happy group were assembled. As 
he stood gazing in, he heard the front-door open, and a gentleman 
came out and kindly invited him to enter. He did so, and the 


words of kindness and the Christmas gift with which he departed 


have not yet left his remembrance. Seven years passed, and the 
boy’s fortune changed. An uncle, long supposed to be dead, 
found him out, and when he actually died, left him the heir of a 
large amount of wealth. Necd I say that I am that boy, and my 
name is Willie Grant ?” 

The reader’s imagination can easily supply the rest. Provided 
with capital by his young friend, Mr. Dinsmoor again embarked 
in business, and this time nothing occurred to check his prosperi- 
ty. Charlie did not leave college, nor did Lizzie lose her piano. 
She gained a husband, however, and had no reason to regret the 
train of events which issued from her Caristmas Girt. 


If any reproach me with the use I sometimes make of profane 
erudition, I will answer that the works of Pagans may be read 
with Christian views ; and that philosophy having stolen from the 
wisdom of Hebrew prophets a little of the celestial fire it is use- 
ful to preserve, and alight which, though feeble, may yet guide 
our steps, I am only restoring what has been borrowed of these 
divine sources.—S+. Clement. 
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The accom i rtrait is a striking like- 
ness of Mr. Edward K. Collins, of New York, one 
of our most enterprising and popular men. Energy 
and intelligence are a upon his features, 
and render his face a noficeable one. Mr. Col- 
lins is a native of Truro, in this State, but re- 
moved when quite young to New York, where 
he commenced the shipping and mercantile busi- 
ness at an carly age. nivng sound judgment 
to enterprise and activity, prospered in his 
undertakings, and soon earned an enviable repu- 
tation among his mercantile brethren. As early 
as 1825, he established a regular trading line of 
vessels New York and Vera Cruz. In 
1836, he built four ships of heavy tonnage to ply 
as ets between New York and Liv- 
erpool. These fine vessels (called the “ Dramatic 
Line,” from their names, the Sheridan, Siddons, 
Roscius and Garrick) were to the ordinary pack- 
ets of the day what McKay’s monster — 
are now to them. They were the pride of New 
York, and the marvel of Liverpool, and were 
talked of everywhere. As an investment, this 
line proved remarkably profitable. But the 
achievement was destined to be eclipsed, in 1848, 
by the commencement of the Collins line of 
steamers. These noble ships surpass in size and 
-splendor any ocean steamers afloat; and ~- { 
have made the quickest passages on record, 
beating the finest of the British steamers. The 
accommodations for passengers are ample, and 
they are managed with consummate skill. When 
affliction overtakes such a man as Mr. Collins 
(respected in public and beloved in private), he 
is sure to command universal sympathy. In the 
recent wreck of the Arctic, Mr. Collins lost his 
wife and child ; and everywhere, where his name 
is known, his bereavement excites deep feeling. 
Men like him become identified with the country, 
and are respected and admired by thousands per- 
sonally unacquainted with them. Hence we are 
sure our patrons will thank us for presenting an 
accurate likeness of the subject of this sketch. A 
few years ago, the merchants of New York, as a 
token of the esteem in which they held him, pre 
sented him with a splendid service of plate val- 
ued at $8000, a representation of which we gave 
in the Pictorial at the time. 


NEW TOWN HALL, MILFORD, MASS. 


A growing taste for architecture is strikingly 

manifested in these latter days. The public edi- 
fices of our towns and villages no longer shock the cultivated eye, 
but are rendered ornamental as well as useful. The new town 
hall erected at Milford, at a cost of about $20,000, reflects great 
credit upon the liberality and enterprise of the inhabitants of that 
ant and thriving town. The building was contracted for by 
. Orin Whipple, of Newton Corner, and he has. reason to be 
satisfied with result of his labors. The structure is wood, and 
inted and sanded in successful imitation of yellowish freestone. 
— a ground ninety feet by fifty-five, and is built in 
the pure Roman style of architecture. It is divided into three 
stories—a basement, stylobate and main story. The stylobate is 
surmounted by a story of the Roman doric, with fluted pilas- 
ters between the windows. The entablature supported by these 
pilasters is in keeping with the rest of the design. The cornice is 
rich and massive. "The principal facade is on Main Street; the 
main entrance, hidden by a tree in the engraving, is ten feet wide: 
The t tower which surmounts the building is nearly fifty 
feet in height; it adds a fine effect, and harmonizes the whole 
design. The clock (the gift of John Erskine, Esq., of Milford,) 
has dials six feet eight inches in diamcter; they are of glass, and 
manufactured expressly for this 
tower in Manchester, England. 
The clock itself was made by 
Messrs. Howard & Davis, of this 
city. The basement story is occu- 
pied as a market; the entrance 
story contains two large stores, a 
room occupied by the selectmen, 
and a police court room. The 


ing, while three hundred can be 
seated in the gallery; the attic 
makes a large and fine armory. 
The hall is beautifully ornamented 
and frescoed in the interior, and 
has a niche which contains a 
statue of Liberty. The building 
is one of great architectural beau- 
ty, and yet utility has also been 
regarded in its construction. It is 
highly creditable to the town, and 
to the skill of its mechanics ; for 
most of the detaile—such as the 
wood work, painting, plastering 
and plumbing—were executed by 
idents of Milford. Our engrav- 
ing will be found accurate in every 
icular. The wown of Milford 
ueelf is a pretty and pleasant place. 
It was once the cast parish of 
Mendon ; it was called Wopoway 
the Indians, and Mill River by 
whites. The surface is un- 
even, and the soil of an excelient 
wality. A branch of Charics 
om on the east side of the town, 
Mill River, a branch of the Black- 
stone on the west, with numerous 
brovks and ponds, water the town 
im every part, aud give it a great 
The village in the 
centre of the town is neat, and 
tly situated near Ccdgr 
amp The Fraternal 
Community, at Hopedale, in this 
town, own four handred acres of 
towns in uselts, 
where so many may be found, in- 
habited by « thrifiy, induswious 
enterprising 
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EDWARD K. COLLINS. 


M. GUILLOTIN AND THE GUILLOTINE. 

The instrument bearing the name of guillotine has been errone- 
ously called an invention of Guillotin, during the period of the 
French revolution, and concerning its character some very false 
and incorrect notions have been entertained and perpetuated. The 
instrument still used for capital punishment in France, and so 
much more humanc, because more s 
in this country, was first employed in Italy, and afterwards in 
Scotland, but was only recommended by Dr. Guillotin in the 


| French convention on account of its humanity; the royalist press 


christened it with his name, while, as far as it had a local author, 
a pianoforte maker by the name of Schmidt deserves the honor. 
The doctor’s recommendation, which decided his fame, was no 
doubt trae—“ It will off with your head in a trice, and you will 
not feel it.” So far from perishing, according to rumor, by this 
short method, he lived till 1814; when a natural death closed a 
useful and honored life, with only this cloud overshadowing it— 
the undeserved shame of first originating, and then perishing by 
the ~{ ene which will wear his name as long as it remains.— 


ny ly 


dy than the method used , 


THE NUBIAN DESERT. 


Bayard Taylor thus speaks of the beauties of 
the Nubian Desert :—‘“I soon fell into a 
salir oir routine of travel, which, during all 
my later never became 
monotonous. rose at dawn morning, 
bathed my eyes with a handful of the precious 
‘water, and drank a of coffee. After the tent 
had been struck, and camels laden, I walked 
ahead for two hours, often so far in advance that 
I lost sight and hearing of the caravan. I found 
an unspeakable fascination in the sublime soli- 
tude of the desert. I often beheld the sun rise, 
when, within the wide ring of the horizon, there 
was no other living creature to be seen> He 
came up like a god, in awful plory, and it would 
have been a natural act had I cast myself upon 
the sand and worshipped him. The sudden 
change in the coloring of the landscape, on his 
appearance—the lighting up of the dull sand 
into a warm, golden hue, and the tintings of 
purple and violet on the distant porphyry hi 
was a morning miracle, which I never beheld 
without awe. The richness of this coloring 
made the desert beautiful ; it was too brilliant 
for desolation. The scenery, so far from de- 
ee inspirited and exhilarated me. I never 

It the sensation of physical health and strength 
in such perfection, and was ready to shout from 
morning till night, from the overflowing of happy 
spirits. The air is an elixir of life, as sweet, 
and pure, and refreshing as that which the first 
man breathed, on the morning of creation. You 
inhale the unadulterated elements of the atmos- 
phere, for there are no exhalations from moist 
earth, vegetable matter, or the smoke and steams 
which arise from the abodes of men, to stain its 
purity. This air, even more than its silence and 
solitude, is the secret of one’s attachment to the 
desert. It is a beautiful illustration of the com- 
pensating care of that Providence which leaves 
none of the waste places of the earth without 
some atoning glory. Where all the pleasant 
aspects of nature are wanting—where there is 
no green thing, no fount for the thirsty lip, 
scarcely the shadow of a rock to shield the wan- - 
derer in the blazing noon—God has breathed 
upon the wilderness his sweetest and tendcrest 
breath, giving clearness to the eye, strength to 
the frame, and joyous exhilaration to the spirits.”’ 


+ 


THE HISTORY OF THE CORSET. 


The corset had its origin in Italy, and was 
introduced trom that country into France by Catherine de Medi- 
cis; Mary Stuart and Diane de Poitiers did not, however, follow 
the fashion, but it was at once admitted by all the ladies of the 
French court that it was indispensable to the beauty of the female 
figure, and was, therefore, adopted by them. e corset, was, 
however, in those days in its infancy, and it assumed more of the 
rough character of a knight’s cuirass. The frame was entirely 
formed of iron, and the velvet which decorated the exterior hid a 
frightful and cumbersome machine. This state of things, so det- 
rimental to health, and the cause of so much personal inconven- 
ience, not to say torture, could not last long; and the artisans of 
those days contrived to give more pliability and lightness to the 
metal, and prepared the way by degrees for whalebone. But as 
reformers are always slow, the cold iron continued to clasp the 
warm hearts of the fair wearers for a long time in its embrace, and 
even contrives to exist to the present day under the name of base 
—and who can blame its pertinacity ? e corset found favor in 
the eyes of Louis XIV. In the following reign, however, the 
corset was threatened with banishment from the toilet. Fashion 
took a rural and simple turn, and was almost guided by the taste 
of Boucher, in whose pictures ma- 
ny of the court celebrities as 
shepherds ane shepherdesses. But 
when the painter departed, fashion 
returned to the prim eccentricities 
of formertimes. During the Rev- 
olution the corset was again for- 
gotten, and under the Directory it 
was completely interdicted by the 
fashionable world. The belles of 
the day took a classic turn, and 

¢ Roman dress—the toga, 
sandal, etc. The empire dethron- 
ed the classic fashion, but without 
taking the corset into favor. High 
waists were in favor, and la mode 
revelled in a taste certainly the 
reverse of prudery. With the fall 
of the empire fell also the waist ; 
and then came, as a necessity, the 


return to the corset.— CourtJourn. 


POWER Of MEMORY. 
Dr. Rush, when quite a young 
was educated in > 
n a very remote whic 
was ee habit of visiting, in 
company with farmer's daugh- 
ter, various scenes of beauty and 
sublimity, and among others, the 
nest of an eagle in a romantic sit- 
uation. For some time these vis- 
its were very frequent. Rush 
afterwards left the school, and 
settled in Philadelphia, where he 
found his former as a mar- 
ried woman. Many years after 
she had an attack of typhus fever, 
under which she lay in a complete 
state of insensibility, a tly 
lost to all surrounding objects, In 
this state, Rush, then a 4 Yn: 
was called to visit her. He took 
her by the hand, and said, with a 
strong and cheerful voice, “ The 
Eagle’s Nest!” ‘Lhe words re- 
vived an association of ideas com- 
th 
outh, im 
his hand, opened her ag and 
from that hour recovered rapidly. 
—Home Journal. 
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GLEASON'S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 
Exwap Osaoop, 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
YOR THE NEW YEAR. 


In announcing Tue Frac or ovr Union for the new year 
1855, we deem it necessary to promise but little ; the paper after 
nine years of unprecedented success is too well known to require 
any puffing. By liberal management its circulation has reached 
to so large an edition that, while we furnish the finest of paper 
and issue a journal entirely original, the products of the best and 
most popular writers, we are yet able to furnish it at the same 
low rate as our cotemporaries. 

The present number will complete the seventh volume, when 
we shall commence the new year with new type, a new dress 
throughout, and a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag superior to any'of 
ite predecessors. It will continue to give the same large amount 
of original and entertaining sketches, stories and novelettes, and 
fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial department, which will 
be as heretofore under the immediate control and care of Mr. 
Ballou. Several new and popular writers have been engaged for 
the year, and the Flag will be improved in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to exclude from its col- 
umns everything of an immoral or indelicate nature, so that parents 
need not fear to place it in the hands of their children, or maidens 
to read aloud from its columns. It shall be a refined and accept- 
able visitor to old and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles, embracing historical romances, pictures of 
social life, anecdotes, gems of thought and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the new year a bril- 
liant and taking novelette from the pen of that favorite novelist 
and admirable writer, Lrzsurenant Murrar, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or print, entitled 


THE SEA WITCH: 
—orR,— 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 


By reference to our terms, on another page, it will be seen that 
any person who sends us sixteen subscribers will receive the seven- 
teenth copy gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers from 
the first of the year. Notwithstanding we printed a largely in- 
creased edition last January, yet it will be remembered that it was 
all exhausted at once, and we were obliged to disappoint many. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


++, Punctuality, accuracy, steadiness and despatch are four 
good habits that secure success in business. 
.++» Sir Charles Napier’s unfulfilled boasting reminds us of 
the man who sold the bear’s hide before he found him. 
-++. As many as eight dead horses are carried out of Boston 
daily, to feed Mr. Ward’s hogs. Who eats the pork ¢ 
. The Massachusetts Bank, of Boston, chartered in 1784, is 
the oldest bat one in the United States. 
-+++ The Hudson River is frozen for thirty-five miles below 
Albany. This puts grist into the railroad’s mill. 
-++» An Artesian well at Charleston, South Carolina, is 1211 
feet deep, and they are still boring. 
+++» The aggregate tonnage of vessels built in the United 
States this year is 340,000. 
«++s The Howard Benevolent Society, in New Orleans, ex- 
pended over 5000 dollars last year. 
. Some of the colored men in Newark have formed a li- 
brary association. Improvement is the order of the day. 
sess Col. Woodlief, of California, was shot in a duel No- 
vember 8th. Hang the survivor, and duels will be stopped. 
+++ Professor Owen says that man is not an improved edition 
of the age. 
+++» Rev. T. M. Clarke, D. D., has been consecrated bishop 
of Rhode Island. 
«+++ The boiler of the Ames Man: Co., 
+++» The public buildings of Washington have been improved 
during the recess. 
«++ Ninety tons of poultry came to New York 
on one railroad. Great place, New York. ee 
«s++ The Chevalier Wykoff is about publishing his version of 
the Gamble courtship. A second Barnum book. 
- The aanual expense of the Philadelphia schools is 
9608,508 ; and a creditable fact it is. 
sess Mra, Farven’s engagement at the National was quite 
successful. She is deservedly popular everywhere. 


OUR NEXT NUMBER. ; 

The next number of the Prcror1a commences the eighth vol- 
ume with the new year, and will be the best number we have ever 
issued. On the first page will be found an admirable original de- 
sign illustrative of Winter ; a fine series of six views follow, repre- 
senting interesting and striking sceneg.in the Orkney Islands. 
Next comes'a large, original, double-page engraving, covering an 
entire opening of this royal octavo sheet; representing all the 
steamers and sailing vessels of the United States navy, now afloat, 
each being a likeness and drawn from life. This engraving alone 
is worth a year’s subscription. Following this we have an admir- 
able original portrait of Donald McKay, the great shipbuilder, 
with an original sketch of the new Cambridge Bridge, a fine view 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., including a correct 
representation of Gore Hall, attached to the institution. On the 
last page is given-a large full sheet original drawing, forming a 
natural history illustration, grouped with exquisite taste, and ad- 
mirably engraved ; all making eight illustrated pages, and being 
one more than has ever before been given, an addition which will 
be continued throughout the year. Add to all this the fact that 
the Pictorial contains its usual freight of excellent reading matter, 
miscellaneous, editorials, news, wit and humor, and the reader 
will be led to wonder how such a publication can be afforded for 
81x cents. Let those who would procure a valuable and inter- 
esting weekly journal, which will carry amusement, instruction 


and delight into their family circles, subscribe’ for Gimason’s 
Prcrortat, and procure the work regularly. 


The present number of the paper, being the last of the year, is 


pecessarily considerably taken ap with the detail of business mat- 


ters; but our friends will bear with us, inasmuch as these points 
referred to in the present page are necessary to a full understand- 


: ing’of our plan and purpose generally for the new volumes of 


both papers, which will be commenced next week. Henceforth 
the papers will speak for themselves, and all our efforts will be 
enlisted to render them perfect in every particular. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now prepared to bind the Picrorrat in one regular, 
uniform and elegant style, in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and 
illumined covers, supplying a title page and index to each volume, 
at a charge of one dollar. We can supply all the back numbers of 
the PicroriAt, or any ones that may be wanted to complete sets, 
or to supply the place of soiled or missing numbers, at a charge of 
six cents each. Our wholesale agents, S. French, 121 Nassau 
Street, New York, A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
W. & H. Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, and A. C. 
Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati, will bind 
as above, at a charge of $1 25 each. 

HOLIDAY PRESENT. 

We have now Volume Seventh, of the Picror1at, bound in our 
uniform and beautiful style, ready for delivery, and which may be 
had at any and all of the periodical depots throughout the coun- 
try. No more appropriate or acceptable gift-book for the holidays 
could be found than this volume affords. Full of fine illustra- 
tions, carefully described, and a large amount of refined and 
entertaining miscellany, including original stories, sketches, 
poems, and the current record of the events of the day at home 
and abroad, it is a faithful mirror of the times in which we live. 


Giove Maxkine.—In Paris, there are annually consumed 
1,600,000 kid and lamb skins for fabrication into gloves; in 
Bruxelles, 800,000 ; in Grenoble, 800,000; in Annonay, 3,200,000; 
—making a total, within four citiesgof 6,400,000. To work this 
into gloves requires just double the number of eggs, at an annual 
expense of 630,000 francs. 


> 


Cuivss.—Never, since we have been. in the business, have we re- 
ceived such large and numerous clubs for our paper from all parts 
of the country. We are determined to deserve this unequalled 
success, by vast and elegant improvements on our own part. 


Particutar Norics.—Our subscribers will please remember 
that the present is the last numberof the present volume and year, 
and that we invariably discontinue all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time for which they are paid in advance. 

Tue Scrence and Art or Exvocution anp Oratory. By 
Worthy Putnam.—We have already noticed this volume in terms 
of commendation, and will only add that it is meeting with a 
rapid sale, and that W. J. Reynolds, of this city, has it on his 
counter. 


A orgat Currosiry.—For some days past an immense ana- 
conda, lately arrived from Africa,has been exhibiting in Howard 
Street. The animal weighs the extraordinary amount of three 
hundred pounds, and can swallow a goat at a single meal! 


Boru Parers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dollars 
they obtain both papers for one year. 


A’ vecipgp Borg—the arrangement of the seats in the new 


| Boston Theatre. A line of threescore of people must often be 


disturbed to admit of the ingress or egress of a single individual. 


Rumor.—lIt is seriously hinted, among the knowing ones, that 
“Ye Constabel” and Mrs. Partington are to be married. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year in a style of real 
excellence and beauty which the Prctor1av has never yet reached. 
To ensure this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, design- 
ers and engravers, and shall increase the number of illustrations 
from one to two hundred per annum—one more entire page being 
devoted to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages in each 
number. Besides this, the Prcrortat will appear on a quality of 
paper vastly superior to what has been used heretofore, having 
pearl satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty to the en- 
gravings, which will also be of a greatly improved character, 
artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to make the PrcroriaL 
a paper that shall be a credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best European illustrated 
journals. Its literary character will also be greatly improved, and 
more attention given to its descriptive department and editorials ; 
for which purpose the proprietor has associated with himself, as 
assistant editor, Francis A. Durivacs, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a graceful and ready 
writer, and an author whose fame is already established. This 
arrangement will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the 
Prcroriat. 

We shall commence in number one of the new volume an ad- 
mirable and deeply interesting story from the pen of Francis A. 
Durivage, Esq., entitled : 

STEEL AND GOLD: 
oR, 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 

Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased expense is incurred 
to improve and perfect the paper, it will be observed that there is 
no change in the price, but that any person sending us sirteen sub- 
scribers will receive the seventeenth copy gratis. For terms, see — 
imprint given below. Let our friends subscribe early, as the present 
paper will complete the volume, and we desire to print enough 
for all demands. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Simeon F. Freeman to Miss Aphia C. 
Provineetown. 

Rice, Mr. Rich, of Dorchester. 


J. 
At Wareham, wy Ber. Mr. Barnes, Mr. William W. Stafford, of Boston, to 
Miss Elizabeth M. Burgess. 
At North Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. James 8. Tannatt to Miss 


bee. 
. . Kelley, Mr. Daniel Wyman, of Hillsboro’, 
Annie, daughter of Atkinson Webster, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah Jane, a Joseph H. Rouse; Mr. Abner . 
Shirley, 67; Mr. William Kirby, 62; Mr. Jeremiah N. Merrill, 27. 

At Charlestown. Miss Abby 'D. Fernald, 34; Mr. Edward Cass, 3); Mr. 
Charles 0. Foster, 38. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Park Fay, 


At Newburyport, Mrs. Anna Fowler, 96. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
orm, weekly literary Ite columna 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the of the 
the whole weil spiced with 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


im its design, in this coun Its pages 
contain views of every city in the known world, ofall of 
note im the eastern or western 


aix one 
splendid engra 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Any person us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
Sevenicenta copy 


One copy of Tax Fie oF oun Union, and one cop: 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for 


The Picroazat Daawine-Room Companion be obtained at any of 
throughout the country, andofue oh 
every Saruapar, by 


Coangr ov AND Sraners, 


M. M. BALLOU, 
Boston, Mags. 


neon 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
By Rev. Mr. Muir, Mr. Thomas D. Halley to Miss Mary P. Bullard. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. John D. Waidron to Miss Mary 
J. Batchelder; Mr. James J. Morey to Miss Mary A. Kimball. 
At Medford, by Rey. Mr. Brooks, of Boston, Mr. Martin V. B. Drew to Miss 
At Douglas, by M. 
Jennie, daugh 
At Concord, 
N. H., to Miss 
. Mary Arnold, 33; Mrs. Mary Russell, 6; Mrs. Naomi Benson, 46. 
At Sudbury, Miss Margery Carter, 93. 
At Gloucester, Mrs. Mary Ann Harty, 38; Mrs. Augusta Logan, 3. 
Wilmarth, 35. 
At Spencer, Mr. George W. Morse, 55. 
At New Bedford, Mrs. Betsey, wife of Col. Amasa T. Thompson, 42. 
At Nantucket, Mr. Benjamin Holmes, Jr., 29; Mr. Charies Clasby, 28. 
At North Adams, Mr. Alonzo Rice, 56; Miss Jane C. Ward, 23. 
+ 208-3 At Greenfield, Miss Almira Loveland, 19. 
; ee of every noted character im the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
: beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the anima! kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
} printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
i fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving s great amount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly r of sixteen octavo » 
> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
EUPHROSYNE! 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


I stood within a sad and sombre vale, 

Where a low blast moaned through the misty air, 
Where from the rocks arose the owlet’s wail, 

And all was horror there! 


I saw mid rocks a thousand ghastly forms, 

I heard their sighs, their low sepulchral tones, 
Like to the sounds which fancy hears in storms, 
» When the wind lowly moans. 


Then rose a solemn and funereal mound 
In the dim yew tree’s melancholy shade, 
And from its summit sombrely there frowned 
A gravestone newly made. 


Deep was the superscription graven there, 

So deep my heart was scorched—ah, woe is me! 
With the same signs in fire, when we despair, 

I read “‘ Euphrosyne!”’ 


4 > 
—¢ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE STUDENT’S DUEL: 
A DASH AT A MAJOR. 


BY EDWARD C. OSGOOD. 


“Ha, wa, HA!” roared a bevy of young fellows, who sat in one 
of the private rooms of Bancover’s restaurant, after dinner, over 
their Burgundy, one day. “Ha, ha! Capital—upon my word, 
Josey!” continued one of them, louder than the rest. “If you 
can beat that, Tom, let’s see you do it. That was tip-top, though, 
to be sure !” 

This commendation came from a rollicking, harem-scarem fel- 
low, who enjoyed a joke immensely, and who had just heard a 
jest delivered that applied, personally and admirably, to some 
weak point of a young military officer present (attached to the 
State militia), and who enjoyed the enviable title of Major—some- 
body. These young men were enjoying their wine rather gener- 
ously, and the major seemed to be the butt of the company on 
this occasion. He observed this, and he did not laugh when the 
rest did. 

“Come, Tom, have at him!” continued he who laughed the 
loudest. 

“ Well, major,” said Tom, who had declared he could beat the 
aforesaid ‘ capital joke,’ ‘‘I had a letter from a friend last night, 
inviting me to come up and see him at his shooting-box, on the 
Hudson—a charming little spot, by the way, which he calls the 
‘Maples.’ Now, I’ll wager wine for the company, that you can’t 
guess in five trials how he contrives in that letter to spell the 
word maples.” 

“Done!” said the major, promptly. “ You understand the 
proposal, gentlemen? Student Tom proposes me wine for the 
company, that I don’t tell, in five guesses, how his friend spells 
maples. And there’s no joke included in the wager—is this it, 
Mr. Tom?” 

“ Go on—we understand it,” said Tom. 

“Now, then—wine for the company, and spell maples as his 
friend does,” continued the major. 

Yes.” 

“ Well—with his mouth, Tom,” began the major, triumphantly. 

“Good, good!” roared the company. But Tom said: “No, 
that isn’t right. That’s once.” 

“ Well, then, m-a-i-p-e--s.” 

“No, wrong again; that’s twice.” 

M-a-y-p-o-l-e-s,” said the major.” 

“Ha, ha! No; that’s three times.” 

“Let’s see, then—m-a-p-0-1-s.” 

“No; that’s four. Now’s your last chance, major.” 

All eyes were bent on the major, as he scratched the place 
where he supposed his brains lay, and said: “ Well, m-a-i-p-c- 
double I-s.” 

“No, no!” screamed Tom, crazily ; “ you’ve lost, major. Here’s 

my friend’s letter.” 

“ How, then, does he spell it *” 

“Why, m-a-p-l-e-s, to be sure, old fellow!” said Tom, triam- 
phantly pointing to the word correctly spelled in the note. Anda 
roar succeeded this that suggested to Bancover, the proprietor of 
the room, the idea of sending for the city crier, to read the riot act 
among the boys there! 

The major rose from the table, buttoned up his coat, saw noth- 
ing at all to laugh at, and remarked : 

“ Mr. Student Tom Rowdin, I’m a military man, sir, and know 
the use of a pistol at twenty paces. I’m too old a soldier, sir— 
too old a soldier—to submit to such infernal nonsense as this 
comes to! You don’t swindle me out of wine in this manner, sir 
—that’s the word, sir—swindle me, a gentleman and a military 
officer, with no such game, mind you! No, sir! I pay no wine, 
sir! My friend will wait on you, to-morrow. Good night, gen- 
tlemen.” And the major bowed out of the room in high dudgeon 
at what he deemed an inexcusable and premeditated insult. 

Now, Tom had no idea of fighting, at all; and he could give 
and take a joke with the best, or the worst, of his mates. But the 
company were all a little winy, and they said: 

“No white feathers, Tom; that wont do. The major’s a fool 
to take umbrage thus ; but if he insists upon it, get a dash at him, 
and knock some of the starch out of the fancied plumes he wears.” 


.don’t harm each other. 


“TI don’t mind an exchange of shots with him, any how,” said 
Tom, on reflection. “I'll bet wine for the company that (with all 
his prowess and talk about military) he can’t hit a barn at fifteen 
paces distant, without a rest to steady his elbow.” 

Another “ha, ha!’’ (fainter than the preceding ones) succeeded 
this speech from Tom ; the bill was paid, and the company sepa- 
rated for the night, the student promising, if called upon, to 
“stand fire,” certain. 

When morning came, Tom found that the major was really in 
earnest (or, at any rate, he pretended so to be), for he sent his 
“friend” with a demand for an apology for what he had chosen 
to construe into an insult, on the part of the merry student. Tom 
read his bombastic note, and said to the bearer: 

“TI thought the major had more real pluck, and could appreci- 
ate a good thing better than I find him capable of doing. He can 
create a theory in reference to this little affair to answer his own 
ideas, but he can’t bully me, if he ts a malicious officer; and as to 
the supposed insult, I doubt much if he ever felt himself insulted, 
at all. Be this as it may, he gets no apology from me, and I re- 
fer you to my friend, Joe Stetson, for the rest. I am ready to 
meet him, if he has any desire to have a substantial hole knocked 
in his dignity, or through his waistcoat,”’ continued Tom, gallantly. 

The major’s friend departed, the seconds subsequently met, and 
had everything arranged in their own way. 

“Ned,” said Joe Stetson to his opponent’s friend, “ you don’t 
want the major hurt, do you?” 

“’Gad! no—upon my word,” said the other. 

“Neither do J care to risk Tom’s skin, I assure you. A ‘ball 
in the thorax’ of either of them would be a very uncomfortable 
pill to digest of a cold morning, without doubt—and I can’t see 
that any good comes out of this man-murder, myself.” 

“T see what you're at, Joe, and I fully coincide in your opinion. 
Tom, I think, is a good shot—eh ?” 

“Excellent! I’ve seen him snuff a candle at twenty paces five 
times in six repeatedly,” said Joe. 

“Ts it possible *”’ exclaimed Ned. ‘‘ Then, I can tell you that 
this kind of shooting is altogether too fast for the major! He’s a 
military man, but I honestly doubt if he is accustomed to the use 
of a pistol much ; and you have the advantage of us.” 

“I don’t mean to use it, however. Both of these boys are good 
fellows ; and we, as their real friends, should see to it that they 
This can all be managed without the 
knowledge of the belligerents, you know.” 

“Exactly. Fix it to suit yourself, and I will join in your 
scheme, any way,” said Ned. 

The ground was named, the honr of meeting agreed upon, and 
the two fighting men “came up to the scratch” in very tolerable 
condition, finally. Tom was calm and self-possessed, though he 
told Joe Stetson that he had a good deal rather not fire at the 
major. 

“ And why not, Tom ?” asked his friend. 

“ Well, I am afraid I shall hit him, that’s all !” 

“Very true. But he may hit you, my boy!” 

“Yes, I have thought of that, of course; but I have no fears or 
concern on that score. You see there is really no cause for this 
duel, and the major ought to back down, Jee.” 

“O, yes, that is mighty fine talk for you, who have been crack- 
ing your merciless jokes on the poor fellow’s head for the past 
year! He wont back down; and you must face the music, or 
apologize, my boy.” 

“Tam ready,” said Tom. ‘“ Where are the weapons ?”’ 

“All snug, here,” said Joe, producing a pair of beautiful 
Mantons. 

The seconds stepped aside, the cartridges were carefully exam- 
ined by both, and the pistols@eing loaded, they were directed to 
take their respective stations. ‘Twelve paces were measured, the 
Weapons were put into their hands, and they were called : 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen ?” 

The major was in undress uniform! His legs were'a little 
shaky, and a cold dampness overspread his features, as he came 
up and faced his opponent, who was a dead shot, sure, when he 
was 80 disposed. 

“One moment,” said Tom, calling to his second, who ap- 
proached him. “Tell the major he must remove his coat. I will 
not fire at him in that costume. Do you see the button upon his 
right breast? This is too bad ; I shall drive it right through him, 
certain. I want no such mark as this.” 

The seconds conferred together, and the major opened his coat, -| 
and bared his breast, with a faltering hand. Tom did the same, 
and they again stood opposite each other. 

* Are you ready, gentlemen? One, two, three—fire !” 

Bang! went both pop-guns at the same moment, the wad of 
Tom’s pistol passing directly over the major’s shoulder. But 
neither party was harmed. 

The seconds endeavored now to arrange the matter. But Tom 
had no apology to offer. The major was perfectly “satisfied,” 
(to think that he hadn’t got a leaden pill in his jacket!) but he 
could do nothing, for Tom was bent on another shy at him. 

Again the pistols were loaded and placed in the hands of the 
two men. Tom was still cool, and calculated confidently upon 
winging the major this time. He was astonished that he was now 
standing before him for a second shot—for he would have wagered 
his life, and all his old boots into the bargain, that he could have 
hit a three cent piece in the star, at twelve paces distance | 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen ?” said the caller. 

“One, two, three—fire |” 

The major fell ; and his second sprang to his side, as Tom said 
to himself, “I thought I’d fetch him.” 

He had swooned! He could bear up no longer! His courage 


oozed out as he encountered the carefully poised muzzle of Tom’s 


pistol a second time; and though he fired his own pistol at the 
word, he dropped at the report of the Mantons, and fainted from 
absolute fright! No balls had been put into the pistols, at all!— 
though, of course, neither of the combatants had any knowledge 
of this fact. ‘This was agreed upon between the seconds, who had 
no wish to see their friends maimed or killed for so triviala 
cause; and the two belligerents had gone through with all the 
requisite performances to sustain their honor (?) and their courage. 

When Tom found that the major had fallen an instant too soon, 
he was very much rejoiced, and asked no questions at the mo- 
ment. On coming to consciousness, the major asked if Tom was 
hurt; and being informed that he was not, and was standing in 
his place, waiting for him to take his post for a third fire, he 
exclaimed : 

“I wont! I have been shot twice, to-day, and I don’t care a 
curse whether his friend spells Maples with an M or an N—but I 
wish I may be in the latter place, with a crook in my ear, if I again 
dispute with a law-student about orthography.” 

“‘ Will you pay the wine ?” asked Joe Stetson, firmly. 

“Yes, yes,” said the major. 

“We are satisfied,” cried Joe. ‘ Hurrah, Tom, it’s all right! 
No more shots, to<lay!” And the parties shook hands all round, 
and left the ground the best friends alive. 

Over the major’s wine at Bancover’s that evening, the boys all 
met once more in friendly feeling. The joke passed as freely as 
ever, and Tom was never in better spirits than then. The major 
had been cured of his crustiness and tenaciousness, and subse- 
quently took or gave a jest, like a good-humored man. At a late 
hour the company were about to adjourn, and Tom turned to the 
major, good-naturedly, and said : 

“ Before we leave, major, I want to ask you one question.” 

“Go on, Tom.” 

How do you spell Maples 

“M-a-p-l-e-s,” said the major, promptly. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” joined the happy crowd at this 
termination to their evening’s fun; and from that moment Tom 
and Major Tender were the firmest friends in town! 


+ 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Facors ron THe Firestpe: or, Fact and Fancy. By Perrr Illustrated. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 320. 

A new book by our old boyhood’s friend, Peter Parley! This is one of those 
juveniles which ‘“‘ Young America’ must ‘perforce deign to approve; for the 
stories are deeply interesting and instructive, and the pictures beautifully 
executed. The tone isunexceptionable. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Larzr Years. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 12mo. pp. 363. 

To say this work is by the author of the ‘‘ Owl Creek Letters,” is to com- 
ab to the quad man of taste. The book is in the 
form of letters, and treats of a variety of subjects in an original and pleasant 
style. There are descriptions of natural scenery in this volume, and touches 
have been written by no other author. 

ing 


Ruta Haut, A Domestic Tale of the Present Day. tier te New 

York: Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 400. 

The name of Fanny Fern, the sale of whose “ Portfolio” a qepenint that of 
the money-coining *“ Uncle Tom ” of a sister writer, is a sufficient passport to 
popular favor for the present volume. It is a tale more soberly told than is 
the wont of this popular sketcher ; and we do not like it the less use there 

is no—shall we write the word!— in it. There is some internal evidence 
hat the story (or at least many of its incidents) are not wholly imaginary. 


Caroutng, A Franconia Aa A Franconia New York 
A Story. NES, Story. Ww 


These two volumes are a continuation of Abbott’s Franconia stories, so de- 
servedly popular with juvenile readers. They are the best works writ- 
ten for children in our times. Both volumes are neatly illustrated. For sale 


by Redding & Co. 


Onnaments OF Memory: or, Beauties of History, Romance and Poetry. With 
eighteen, ¢ engravings from original designs. New York: Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the most magnificent volumes ever issued frem the American 

ress—fully equalling, in every respect, those marvels of British art which, a 
| years ago. formed the despair of our publishers. The beauty of the design 
is an ample refutation of the oft-repeated slander that the fine arts cannot 
flourish among us. The fronti is that crea\ of Cole’s—the 
“ Dream of Arcadia.” Leutze, Durand, Hinckley, and other American artists, 
have contributed to enrich this volume, and render it exceedingly attractive. 
It is one that may be often referred to, and » Bedding & Oo aang 
work of elegant art and literature. For sale by 


Emuity Herpert: or, The Happy Home. By M. J. of 
Alice, Sensi Graham,” etc. New York: Appleton & 18mo 
pp. 165 
A volume of the “Appleton’s Popular Library for Young People.” The 

autboress has the rare gift of amusing and instructing the class for which she 

writes; and from a cursory perusal of em, we cannot find that it 
falls below its predecessors. From Redding & 


tv our Lire Jovrnsy. By Samuzt Oscoop, author of the 
**Hearth-Stone,” ete. New York: ~ Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 407. 
This is a volume of moral and religious essays, written in a fine, scho! 

and pure style, appealing equally to se and heart, and ingeniously fram 

The ages of life are depicted as stages in the pilgrimage, and the whole closes 

with a vision of the eternal home. This work is destined to enjoy a healthy 

popularity. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tas Wanperers sy Sea AND Lanp. With other Tales. By Peren 
Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 816. 
A handsomely illustrated javenile work, written in good old Peter Par! 
happiest vein. It will gladden the hearts of thousands of children at C! 
— New Year, if parents and friends are only wise. For sale by Redding 


Tae AND Ant or Riocurion Oratory. By Worray Putnam, Pro 
fessor of Elovution. Auburn and Buffalo: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 

pp . 

The im of cultivating the powers of oratory is so thoroughly felt 1 
this country, that any good work on the subject is sure to command success. 
The volume us commences with some sensible remarks and instructions 
on the theory and science of elocution, and then follow co) 
the various 
B. B. Mussey 


Tae : on Illustrated. Boston: John P. Jewett & Oo. 1855. 18mo. 
PP- 


of 
—— eloquence, selected from the best authors. ¥or sale by 


Poems, sketches and stories, written to suit the understanding of youn 
children, attractive in character and well arranged. 


By Puass Hanns Purtrs. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


A series of little illustrated books, four in number, written by a lady, whose 
style seems to be particularly adapted to instruct and please children. The 
titles of the volumes will convey an ides of their contents. are— Henry 
Day learning to obey Bible Commands,” “ Henry Book. Story- » © Mary 

its,” “Mary Day's They be quite 
an acceptable addition to the stock of juvenile literature 
Boston : John Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 847. 


This is a history of the fictitious town of Quizville, in, whieh, sartenp canes 
that have crept into it are died by the operati & secret order, organ- 


ized by fasc ttranger, who maker his appenranee tn the one 
mission of Out of rather scanty 
author has 


° 
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A TRAGEDY IN REAL LIFE. 

A friend of ours, writing us from Paris, says: “But one poor 
fellow has probably perished with the Arctic, who passed an af- 
ternoon most agreeably with F. and myself not long ago. I al- 
lude to M——n, whose eccentric mind was coupled with as warm 
a heart as ever beat. What a world of quick life was drowned 
with him, if indeed he went down to the depths of the ocean with 
his flashing wit, his enthusiasm for the beautiful and true. He 
was carrying hence a precious collection of engravings and paint- 

. ings, not to speak of the pictures in his mind’s eye—a gallery of 
the finest architectural views in Europe. Half an hour after he 
left, F. and myself were convulsed with laughter at his parting 
joke, he had joined an old lady with whom he became acquainted 
years ago, during his first visit to Paris. She was a countess 
who retained nothing of her hereditary grandeur but one of the 
proudest historical names of France. Her name even she had 
concealed for years in her poverty. She was in her youth a can- 
oness, but the revolution had destroyed her old abbaye, as well 
‘as deprived her of her family estates. She had oftem visited 
M——n, who was familiar with her history, in itself a romance, 
to go with her to the magnificent old mansion in the faubourg St. 
Germain, where she had passed her childhood. He accompanied 
her after leaving us, and just as they reached the broad carriage 
gate of her former residence, she was oyercome by emotions and 
recollections too strong for her aged frame. She fell dead at the 
door, and M. bore her lifeless form into the porter’s lodge. Im- 
pressionable as he was, this strange incident affected him deeply ; 
and when he came to announce it to me, and to relate the narra- 
tive of the old countess’s life, which was not less strange than 
her death, he was a changed man from what he had appeared in 
the morning. How little did we anticipate that a more terrible 
change awaited him so soon |” 


LITERARY LABOR. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Times, speaking of 
Alexander Damas, says: ‘‘ The best occupied man in France, 
Alexander Dumas, is at present engaged upon the following pro- 
gramme: He is superintending the rehearsals of his drama of 
* Conscience,’ at the Odeon ; his ‘ Duke of Savoy’ appears from 
day to day in the Constitutionnel ; his ‘Ingeune,’ in the Siecle, is 
temporarily suspended, owing to the discovery that the woman, 
a historical personage, to whom he gives the name of Jngeune, is 
still alive , his ‘Memoirs’ appear twice a week in the Mousque- 
Yaire ; his ‘ Mohicans de Paris,’ five times a week. He has prom- 
ised a dramatic version of ‘ El Salteador’ to the Ambigu, for De- 
cember, and a scenic adaptation of the ‘Mohicans’ to the Porte 
St. Martin, for January. - Besides this, he edits the Mousquetaire, 
and is furnishing a hotel in the Rue d’Amsterdam, where he is 
soon to give a grand literary housewarming.” 


THE MONAD. . 

The monad, the smallest of all living creatures, swarms by 
myriads in a drop of water ; for it has been computed that within 
this small space, no less than five hundred millions could be com- 
prised ; and this calculation is not to be regarded as unworthy of 
confidence, inasmuch as the monad is never found to attain a 
length greater than the twelve thousandth part of an inch. In a cu- 
bic inch of a certain kind of mould, consisting entirely of animal- 
cules, more than forty-one millions of distinct beings were estimated 
by Ehrenberg to exist; a fact which, when taken in connection 
with others, of the same nature, renders it highly probable that the 
living beings of the microscopic world surpass in number those 
which are visible to the naked eye. 


Preasures or Stace.—A Mr. Legouve, a French dra- 
matic author, has lately gained a law suit he brought against 
Mile. Rachel, the great French actress, upon refusing to play a 
part in one of his tragedies. The court ordered Mademoiselle 
Rachel to play the part forthwith, and in default to pay £200 fer 
every day’s delay for the space of two months. At the end of 
that time, if she still refused, she must pay £40,000 for damages. 
The costs of the suit will fall upon her. This celebrated actress 
will visit and perform in this city next year. 


> 


Oxp Masters.—The “old masters” must have been a very 
industrious set of men. On an average, about two thousand 
‘‘ originals ” are sold in the Boston auction-rooms annually—and 
how grateful we ought to be for the privilege of buying a Teniers 
or Ruysdael for fifteen dollars, when they readily command a 
thousand pounds apiece in Europe! 


> 


Seat or War.—Balaclava, the scene of so much hard fight- 
ing in the Crimea, was called Cembalo by the Genoese who long 
held possession of it. Under Catharine IT., it was the capital of 
a group of villages peopled by Greek colonists. The ruins of a 
tower erected by the Genoese is still a most striking landmark 
of the place. 


> 
+ 


Harp Timms.—Everybody is complaining of the hardness of 
the times. Many ladies of fashion have heroically given up some 
of the necessaries of life, sueh as diamonds, cashmere shawls, 
laces, sables and lap-dogs, to enable their husbands to meet the 
financial crisis. Poor things! how can they manage to exist! 


+ > 


Tue Oxive Branon.—We are much pleased to learn that this 
long established and favorite journal keeps fully up to the spirit 
of progress that characterizes the times. We wish you abundant 
success, neighbor ! 


Wapside Gatherings. 


At an agricultural State fair in California, the premium crop of 
wheat was the almost incredible product of eighty-two and a half 
bushels to the acre. 

The police made a descent on a cockpit recently in Philadel- 
phia, and arrested thirty-one persons who were present encourag- 
ing and promoting the sport. 

Rev. Elisha L. Abbott, for many years one of the most success- 
ful missionaries of the American Baptist Missionary Union, in 
Burmah, died at Fulton, N. Y., on Sunday week. 

A little girl named Comery, residing in Lowell, found a check 
on the Atlas Bank, of Boston, a few s since, for seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and returned it to the owner. 

Governor Manning, of South Carolina, in his m to the 
legislature, recommends a repeal of the usury laws. Money, he 
says, like everything else, should have a relative, not a fixed 
value. 


The orange trees in Alabama, which were nearly destroyed by 
the severe winter of 1851, have since thrown up vigorous sprouts 
from the old roots, and some of the young trees are now 
with fruit. 

On the 22d ult. the business of the town of Council Bluffs, 
in Iowa, was almost entirely destroyed by fire. Loss $50,000. 
This is the second time that the central portion of the place has 
been laid in ruins by fire within a year past. 


Rag-pickers may now be seen in New city almost as plenty as 
in Paris. One of them stabbed a house proprietor there recently, 
because he was opposed to the upsetting of his ash barrel, in order 
to facilitate the capture of sundry rags. 

The superintendent of the Erie Railroad is making efforts to 
revent the sale of liquor to employees on the trains of that road, 
y refusing to allow the stoppage of trains at depots in the neigh- 

borhood of which bars are kept. 

Four Wyandotte Indians arrived in Cincinnati a few days since 
and endeavored to obtain admission into several of the. hotels, 
without success, and after wandering about the streets for several 
hours, they sought shelter m the Hammond Street station house. 


Fowls or chickens may be fattened in four or five days by feed- 
ing three times daily with rice boiled in milk, always fresh, as 
sourness prevents them from fattening. Give them clear water to 
drink. By this method the flesh is made particularly white. 


The total cost of the national capitol and adjacent grounds, up 
to the time of the commencement of the great extension, was 
$2,690,459. The additions now making will add five millions 
more to this sum, and the accommodations then will probably re- 
quire no further increase for many years to come. 

At the last stated meeting of the ians of the poor of Phila- 
delphia, the house agent reported the census of the almshouse 
population at 2166 persons, being an increase of 293 over the 
number of inmates at the parallel date of last year, when the total 
was 1873. During two weeks the number of admissions was 250, 
and the number of discharges 108. 


Foreign Ttems. 


The French Emperor has authorized Prince Napoleon to wear 
yo military medal, as a reward for his conduct at the battle of 
ma. 


Menschikoff’s carriage, taken after the battle of Alma, is on 
public exhibition at Constantinople, as a trophy, and, it seems, is 
the identical vehicle in which he drove through the city during his 
insolent embassy of last year. 

The Empress Eugenie of France declares that no state balls 
shall take place, and no unnecessary expenses shall be incurred 
by the Emperor’s household, until the taking of Sebastopol is un 
fait accompli. 

Of the seventeen great London breweries, the house of Tru- 
man, Hanbury, Buxton & Co., stood last year at the top of the 
list, having consumed 140,000 quarters of malt, and paid to the 
excise £180,000, or enough to build two ninety gun ships, at the 
usual cost of a thousand pounds a gun. 


Dr. Lowell, an eminent London physician, speaking at Leeds 
lately, said that after fifty years ex ce as a medical man, he 
was prepared to declare that two thirds of the diseases of Eng- 
land was clearly traceable to the drinking habits of the deceased 
themselves, or their parents. 

A handsome bronze statue of the Duke of Wellington was 
lately erected in a commanding position in the centre of the mar- 
ket place, in Norwich, in England. There was a large precession 
of citizens, headed by the mayor and town council, and the cere- 
monies were witnessed by from 15,000 to 20,000 persons. 

Among the numerous beverages invented and manufactured 
this season in the West, to take the place of wines, the least ex- 
pensive is acorn water fermented. Households in the country 
make it by hogsheads ata time, for home consumption. It looks 
like beer, and by a strong effort of the imagination it might be 
drank as such. 

There are now employed in the Crimea many daguerreotypists, 
who have already sent home to Paris more than four hundred pic- 
tures, ‘ae the acts and deeds of the army both on land 
and sea. So far has this been carried, that all the reports to the 
Minister of War are accompanied by daguerreotype pictures of 
most remarkable beauty and precision. 

The French Emperor shows wisdom in promoting, as they de- 
serve it, his medical officers. M. Lauvergne, first physician-in- 
chief of the navy, he has promoted to the rank of officer to the 
Legion of Honor; and the two surgeons, M. M. Maoret and Lae- 
bet, he has appointed to the well-deserved rank of Chevaliers of 
a in appreciation of their devotion to the sick of cholera at 

oulon. 

In Paris, this season, there is variety in the forms and or- 
naments of the cloak and mantelet. A number of novel and be- 
coming garments have been introduced. All the designs for 
flounces, veils, scarfs and shawls are of the newest and richest 
c . The bracelet is the most fashionable article of jewel- 

ry, and full toilette the bare arm is literally covered with these 
ornaments. 


, _ Among the American artists now in Paris, are Healy, Rositer, 

, May, Hathaway, Babcock, Walcott, etc. Story is at 
work on his statue of Beethoven. Eugene Wasburg, a young 
man of color from New Orleans, has shown considerable talent as 
a sculptor, in a group which will have a place, doubtless, in the 
great exhibition of 1855. Conture has a a large Semen 


— will be a ~—— to his famous at the Luxem- 
urg palace. @ scene represented is, however, modern—a 
“ Supper after a Masked Ball.” , , 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Every man who commits a trespass, is the prisoners 
justice so soon as he hath done it.—Plutarch. 

..+. He who increases the endearments of life, increases at the 
same time the terrors of death.—Dr. Young. 

.... From the ordinary manner of spending the time, we may 
judge of any one’s inclination and genius.—Spectator. 

..-. He that is violent in the pursuit of pleasure, wont mind 
to turn villain for the saathannadl Aurel. 

.... Open your mouth and purse cautiously, and your stock of 
wealth and reputation shall, at least in repute, be great.—Zimmer- 
man. 


..-. He that deceives his neighbor with lies, is unjust to him, 
and cheats him out of the truth, to which he has a natural right.— 
M. Aurel. 

.++. Were there but one virtuous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honor ;-he would shame the 
world, but the world would not shame him.—Dr. South. 

..+. In human life there is a constant change of fortune; and 
it is unreasonable to expect an exemption from the common fate. 
Life itself decays, and all things are daily changing.—Plutarch. 

.-.. He who does no good, gets none. He who careg not for 
others, will soon find that others will not care for him. As he 
lives to himself, so he will die to himself, and nobody will miss 
him, or be sorry that he is gone.— Augustine. 

«+... If we apply ourselves seriously to wisdom, we shall never 
live without true pleasure, but learn to be pleased with everything. 
We shall be pleased with wealth so far as it makes us beneficial 
to others; wi } aprons for not having much to care for; and 
with obscurity, for being unenvied.—Plutarch. 


Joker's Budget. 


A lady was dreadfully affronted because a gentleman accosted 
her as an old acquaintance. 


Nicholas is facetiously represented as the naughty boy who cried 
for the moon—i. e. the crescent. 


“No man can do anything against his will,” said a metaphysi- 
cian. “Faix,” said Pat, ‘I had a brother who went to Botany 
Bay, against his will, sure.” 

A lad, in a state of mental absence, gave three cheers for the 
stars and stripes during school-hours, and perceived his error 
when he got the stripes without the stars. 


It is said that bleeding a partially blind horse at the nose will 
restore him to sight; so much for the horse. To open a man’s 
eyes, you must bleed him in the pocket. 


Since it has become the fashion for men to confess their past 
errors very freely in books, it is boldly asserted that there is no 
difference between an auto biography and a naughty biography. 

A man in Michigan, not long since, committed suicide by 
drowning. As the body could not be found, the coroner held an 
inquest on his hat and jacket, found on the banks of the lake. 
Verdict, “‘ Found empty.’ 


An imaginative Irishman gave utterance to this lamentation : 
“T returned to the hall of my fathers by night, and I found them 
in ruins! I cried aloud, ‘ My fathers, where are they ?/—and echo 
responded, ‘Is it you, Patrick M’Glathery ? ” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., I., III., IV., V. and VI. of the PicroriAt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. , In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic 


news of the day, so condensed as to 
P eg P intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week] in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s Proromias. 


The F1c is printed on fine white with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a ‘weekly paper of eight super-royal 


quarto pages. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
10 “ nd 15 00 


One copy of Taz oF ovr Unton, and one copy of PICTORIAL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per a. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
a%_ The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newenaper depots in the United 
copy. 


States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single 
Published every Sarugpar, by 
M. M. BALLOU, 


OF TREMONT AND BRoMFIELD Srreets, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AYLOR, Baltimore and 5 South S Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Gincinned”” 
J. A. ROYS, 43’ Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
E. K. WOOD\VARD, corner of 4th 


Detroi 
and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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